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A Panoramic View of the Harbor at Mobile 


The Gulf ‘Ports—I: xtobile 


‘By Wayne G. Martin, off. 


N unusual amount of interest has recent- 

ly been attracted to the port of Mobile 

because of the completion of the new 

$10,000,000 state docks, which were for- 
mally opened to the public on June 25 of this year. 
While Mobile was a port of importance prior to their 
opening, all else has been overshadowed by them, and 
today an account of this port is primarily one of the 
state docks. 

While these new docks are of recent completion, 
Mobile as a port has been serving the nation for a 
great many years. Spanish explorers were the first 
white men to see the present site of the city, as 
Da Pineda came across from Cuba on an exploring 
expedition for the King of Spain in 1519, and upon 


The next move was to seek a constitutional amend- 
ment which would enable the state to proceed with the 
development of the Mobile harbor. Such an amend- 
ment was overwhelmingly defeated in 1920, but was 
resubmitted in November of 1922, and was adopted 
by the largest majority ever given a constitutional 
amendment in Alabama. 

Of the $10,000,000 authorized for expenditure in 
building the docks at Mobile, the first $5,000,000 were 
made available by the state legislature on Sept. 18, 
1923, and the remaining half in January, 1927. 

One of the outstanding features of the undertak- 
ing since its inception has been its entire freedom 
from politics. The work has been carried on under 
a commission of three members, consisting of General 


William L. Sibert, chairman and chief engineer, ex- 
Governor Charles Henderson and Frank G. Blair. 


A Self-Perpetuating Commission 


HE state legislature has seen fit to make this com- 

mission self-perpetuating, and under this plan, 
when a vacancy occurs, it is filled by the remaining 
members of the commission, subject to the confirma- 
tion of the state senate. Commissioners are selected 
for a specified number of years, and can only be re- 
moved through impeachment. All employees are en- 
gaged and discharged by the commission, and are 
answerable only to it. 

Undoubtedly, much of the success for the eminently 
satisfactory completion of the docks is due to the 


his return reported finding a harbor, 
which subsequently was proven to be the 
one now known as Mobile. 

In 1702 a colony was established on 
this site by the two Frenchmen, Iber- 
ville and Bienville, and their followers. 
During its existence, Mobile has served 
under the flags of five nations, but at 
all times its harbor facilities have played 
an important part in its existence. His- 
tory indicates that the first town wharf 
was built in 1814, and it might well be 
said that the newly completed modern 
docks are the consummation of the port's 
development from that time to the pres- 
ent. 

An Unusual Undertaking 


HILE various cities have erected 

their own port facilities, it is un- 
usual for a state to enter upon such an 
undertaking, and it was not without 
strenuous political battles that Alabama 
Was successful in its enterprise. The 
first definite step taken was the creation 
of a state harbor board of seven mem- 
bers by the Alabama legislature in 1915. 
Appropriations were also voted for its 
Work at that time. However, the state 
Supreme court held the measure to be 
UWiconstitutional, and the board was left 
Powerless. 
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To millers, grain producers and handlers, and in fact to all who 

are concerned in any way with the production, manufacture and 
distribution of grain and its products throughout the Mississippi 
Valley and much of its tributary territory, the American ports on 
the Gulf of Mexico are places of considerable economic importance, 
for it is through them that a goodly portion of the grain and flour 
exports of those districts move. 

Whether a manufacturer is an exporter or not, his business is 
directly or indirectly affected by the exports of his industry, for as 
they increase there is a lessening of pressure upon domestic mar- 
kets, and vice versa, Unquestionably an active export trade bene- 
fits the milling industry as a whole. Consequently, whatever is done 
to aid in the exportation of flour serves the entire milling industry. 
Naturally, those millers and other firms which are engaged directly 
in exporting flour are most concerned with the facilities offered at 
the ports through which their products move, and the foregoing is 
merely to point out that all millers are affected, to a greater or less 
degree, by the export trade. 

The gulf ports are composed of four major ones—Mobile, 
New Orleans, Houston and Galveston. There are other ports on 
the gulf, but it is through these four that the great bulk of flour and 
grain moves when it is sent through the southern gateways. Mr. 
Martin recently visited all four of these ports. The accompanying 
article and others that will follow are an account of the present 
facilities of each one, together with something of the business they 


are now doing. 








marked ability and competency of Gen- 
eral Sibert, who has spent his entire life 
in construction work of immense magni- 
tude. His perseverance against all ob- 
stacles was instrumental in the building 
of the Panama Canal. He was in direct 
charge of the engineering construction 
of the Atlantic end of the canal, and the 
experience he gained in this undertaking 
was of extreme value to the state in the 
building of the docks, which in itself 
was an outstanding engineering achieve- 
ment, 

After all available sites for the docks 
had been considered, one was selected 
consisting of approximately 550 acres of 
swamp land on the Mobile River, with 
a water frontage, of 7,800 feet. It is 
bounded on the north by Three-Mile 
Creek, a waterway which, when the 
porf’s business so demands, may by 
dredging be made usable for shipping. 
The land acquired was procured at a 
very reasonable price. 

In building these docks, two essential 
considerations were met—one being that 
they should be accessible to the railroads, 
and the other that they should provide 
safe anchorage for ships during tropical 
storms. While the latter do not occur 
frequently, yet they are severe when they 
do come, and safety for ships is neces- 
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sary then. Therefore, it was decided to adopt a pier 
and slip system. The piers were built on land, one 
end at the river, and the space between them dredged 
through the marsh land, making a continuous channel 
to the river of sufficient depth to accommodate the 
largest ocean-going boats. 


Some of the Engineering Difficulties 
NTAILED in this work was the excavation of the 
slips and the diversion canal, and the deepening 

of the river from the channel to the face of the piers. 
This involved the moving of more than 10,000,000 cubic 
yards of material, which was deposited on the swamp 
land adjacent to the docks, making much additional 
land available to industries. Before this work could 
be undertaken, the main line of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad, which ran close to the water’s edge 
along this section of the river front, had to be moved 
approximately 2,000 feet, which necessitated the re- 
building of about three miles of the roadbed through 
a swamp. The yards of the Southern and the Mobile 
& Ohio railroads also had to be remodeled before the 
commission was free to proceed with the completion 
of the docks, 

The foregoing will serve to give some idea of the 
engineering difficulties which had to be overcome. The 
docks stand today as a monument to the ability and 
perseverance of the commission and all those connected 
with it in this work. They are said to offer as fine 
shipping facilities as are to be found anywhere in this 
country. 

To know just what facilities Mobile now offers ex- 
porters, it is necessary to consider briefly the physical 
structure of these docks. The piers are 1,600 feet 
long and 560 feet wide, and the slips between them 
are 350 feet wide. The foundations are of precast 
concrete piles, varying in depth from 
45 to 65 feet, and the entire super- 
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Mobile’s New Port Terminal 


facilities in a like manner. Of particular interest to 
flour exporters are the facilities which have been spe- 
cially provided for handling that product. A complete 
flour handling plant has been installed in compart- 
ment 6 of pier B by the Dixie-Portland Flour Co., of 
which C. B. Stout, Memphis, Tenn., is president, and 
C. A. Erskine manager of the Mobile plant. 

This compartment contains 28,000 square feet of 
floor space, giving ample room for both machinery 
and storage facilities. The structure is of concrete, 
with galvanized iron roofing, fireproof in every respect 
and utterly free from any conditions which might be 
detrimental to flour. A modern laboratory is also 
maintained in connection with this plant. Flour can 
be loaded or unloaded directly into or from steamers, 
railroad cars and trucks, eliminating all waste motion 
in its handling. 

The state is installing fumigation machinery to 
care for any flour that may arrive in bad condition. 
Then, though the flour plant previously described is 
operated by the Dixie-Portland Flour Co., neverthe- 
less its complete facilities are at the disposal of the 
state in doing such work in reconditioning flour as the 
latter may direct. 


Flour Handling Facilities Complete 

] N other words, all flour arriving at the state docks 

may be fumigated, rebolted and repacked, sound 
and ready for shipment to its ultimate destination. 
The facilities for handling flour through these docks 
are as complete as will be found anywhere, and it is 
the belief of the port authorities that exports of this 
commodity will show a marked increase in the near 
future. 

The success of any port is almost as dependent 
upon its railroad facilities as upon its docks. Mobile 
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is served by the five following roads: Alabama, Ten- 
nessee & Northern, Gulf, Mobile & Northern, Southern, 
Mobile & Ohio, and the Louisville & Nashville. 

The docks commission operates a terminal railway, 
with 33 miles of trackage, and a classification yard 
with an initial capacity of approximately 1,000 cars, 
where freight is classified for particular ship berths, 
This arrangement makes possible an interchange of 
freight between the railroads themselves and the rail- 
roads and the docks. The construction of the docks 
is such that freight may be loaded direct from ships 
to freight cars, making for the most economical han- 
dling of cargoes, both in réceiving and shipping. 

In addition to the railroads, the Mississippi-Warrior 
barge line, operated by the federal government, and 
other inland water carriers and coastwise barge lines, 
handle a measurable volume of freight through the 
port. 


The Steamship Services Available 
F  dgtmniee-cqnanngnd 32 steamship companies are now 


using the port, giving it excellent service to nearly 
all sections of the world, and particularly to the South 
American, United Kingdom and European markets. 


At the new docks 18 ships can be handled at one time 
without interfering with one another. 

In addition to the state docks, Mobile has 15 piers, 
or wharves, with a total berthing space of 14,125 lineal 
feet, 820,650 square feet of covered warehouses and 
581,400 square feet of open floor space. The total 
facilities of the port, therefore, for handling export 
shipments are ample for a tremendous volume of busi- 
ness without congestion. 

Although it probably will be late this year or early 
in 1929 before the new dock system will have any 
appreciable effect upon the volume of commerce han- 
dled through the port, nevertheless a 
steady increase in business has been 





structure is of concrete and steel. The 
only wood used is in the fender piles 
along the edge of the apron wharves. 

The apron wharf on each side of 
the piers is 42 feet wide, and carries 
three railroad tracks, with cross-overs 
at frequent intervals to permit the 
movement of cars without interference 
with other cars being loaded or un- 
loaded at shipside. The wharves and 
floors stand high above the highest 
known storm tide. 

Pier B contains 14 acres of storage 
warehouses, not including the 60-foot 
transit shed around it. The total 
warehouse space provided at piers A 
and B, exclusive of the cotton shed 
and warehouse, is approximately 20 
acres. Pier C, which is an open wharf 
equipped with a 75-ton derrick, pro- 
vides almost unlimited storage space 
for commodities not requiring protec- 
tion from the weather. 

The extensive warehouses at the 
port, which are licensed and bonded 
under the United States warehouse act, 
were built with the expectation that 
industries selling to Cuba, Mexico, Cen- 
tral America and Pacific Coast points 
would keep stocks on hand there to 
care for urgent needs. It is also an- 
ticipated that shippers from the Pa- 
cific Coast will use the warehouse 








Interior Views of Mobile’s New Port Terminal System, Showing Blending and 
Reconditioning Plant and Flour in Warehouse 


shown in recent years, as indicated 
in the following record of tonnage: 


IN ois Cernig 1,472,322 
ETE EE ee 1,680,217 
Bn ccceccaen td 2,600,547 
IS, is we Fn aru ae 2,768,429 
a 6 pes al 2,953,871 
| eee 3,702,601 


Such a steady growth as this would 
be gratifying to any port. When it is 
remembered that this has been gained 
without the advantages offered by the 
state docks, which are now by far the 
most important part of the port, even 
greater growth and development of 
business in the future seems inevi- 
table. 

While flour has not been a major 
item of export at Mobile heretofore, it 
is expected that it will show a marked 
increase, now that proper facilities for 
handling it have been provided. A; 
the entire management of the docks 
comes under the jurisdiction of the 
state dock commission, a politically 
free organization entirely concerned 
with making the undertaking a suc 
cess, it is only logical to assume that 
Mobile is about to enter a period of 
export growth, in which flour will be 
included as well as other commodi- 
ties. 
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THE RESTING ORDER 

HE following is quoted, only slightly paraphrased, 
T from a letter received from an Ohio reader: “In 
the past three weeks mill salesmen in this territory 
have been taking resting orders for flour, subject to 
acceptance within thirty to sixty days, at prices well 
under the current market. Is a miller justified in 
paying a man his salary and expenses merely to go 
about demoralizing the business in this manner? What 
if something happens to the spring wheat crop? If 
the mill holding the resting booking is not in a posi- 
tion to confirm, the buyer will then turn to the cheap- 
est mill he can find. Is this not true?” 

Of course it is true. The “resting order” repre- 
sents the seller’s maximum attack upon his own posi- 
tion, Theoretically, it gives him assurance of the 
buyer's business if the market breaks and thus “sews 
him up.” Actually it prejudices the mill’s position 
from every angle. No miller ever yet made a satis- 
factory customer by starting out on a “resting order” 
basis. On the contrary, the scheme contains the germ 
of disagreement even when applied to an old-estab- 
lished customer. 

The long continued decline in wheat prices un- 
doubtedly has resultéd in revival of many of the prac- 
tices characteristic of such conditions. The “resting 
order” is not the worst of these, but it should be the 
one easiest to dispose of, because it rarely is of any 
real advantage to the buyer and never to the seller. 


* * * 


AS CANADA SEES FARM RELIEF 


LS some of argument pro and con, including a great 
deal of mere noise, have not produced as sound 
an analysis of the so-called farm problem as thai 
offered by Dr. C. R. Fay, professor of political econ- 
omy of Toronto University, in an address at Williams- 
town, Mass., last week. After pointing out the impor- 
tance of supplementing man power by machine power 
and thus increasing the productiveness of the indi- 
vidual farmer, Dr. Fay said: 

Agriculture is not one, but many, industries, 
each having its own marketing problems de- 
manding solution, whereas government can only 
legislate for the mass. A measure of farm relief 
which aids one section may be of negligible in- 
terest to another, or it may be directly hostile - 
to the interests of the other, if, for example, 
its purpose is to maintain the price of certain 
products which a second agricultural section uses 
as its raw material, 

The important needs of agriculture are not 
that it should set the pace to the rest of the na- 
tion, nor even that its members should increase 
in wealth as fast as the ranks of industry and 
commerce, but rather that as a group of indus- 
tries it should attain comparative economic sta- 
bility, that the individual standard of living 
should rise absolutely, and that the group con- 
sciousness of agriculture should achieve content. 
The latter probably is the greatest need of all, 
and should be attained through co-operation. 


Not one problem but many. Whatever would ad- 
vance the price of wheat and corn and thus profit 
one group of farmers would increase the cost of living 
and of production to another group, to cotton growers 
in the South, dairymen in the East, and to the whole 
mass of consumers in whatever engaged. A controlled 
and enhanced price of cotton would in like manner 
adversely affect the economic position of the grain 
and meat producer of the North and West. There is, 
it a word, no common denominator of agriculture, 
nothing that can be done to elevate the whole in 
uiform degree. 

There is in nearly all of the argument of the 
Professional relievers an apparent assumption that all 
of the producers from the soil are on one side and 
all of the consumers of their products on the other, 
Whereas the farm producers themselves represent one 
third of the consumers and in no place is there an 
absolute line of division between producer and con- 
Sumer. Every one of the exponents of farm relief by 
law thinks only in terms of his own particular kind 
of farming, of wheat, or corn, or hogs, or cotton, or 
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“Peg Leg Green, who's likely to take to 
bellyachin’ any time the fishin’s pore,” said 
Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, “was in here the other day cussin’ 
on account he'd got so little money off'n 
some flour he’d sold over to Crooked Tree. 
He allowed the whole millin’ business was 
‘Well, Peg,’ I says when 


he’d eased up a mite, ‘why ' 


gone to pot. 


S\\ 


didn’t you ask him more 
money?’ Peg grinned 
kind of silly an’ finally 






‘he says, ‘Do you know, 
Dad, I’m danged ef 

I ever thought of that. 
It would have been a 


good idea, wouldn’t it?’ ” 











tobacco, and his formula invariably will be found, on 
analysis, to carry penalties for other kinds of farming 
with which he himself is not directly concerned. 

But the most pointed phrase in Dr. Fay’s com- 
ment is the assertion that “the group consciousness of 
agriculture should achieve content.” Numerous 
branches of agriculture and many farming sections 
today are prosperous. In other branches and sections 
the present difficulty is not so much one of current 
income from production but of land values and 
finance, the backwash from the wave of war prices 
and overproduction. The average farmer, let alone, 
soon would achieve his own share of the consciousness 
of content. No one can be content with some one 
constantly engaged in expounding the gospel of dis- 
content. Calmness cannot be attained amid a furor 
of oratorical fireworks. 


> * #*# 


HUMORS OF THE CAMPAIGN 

ACH day for several weeks past, life and the 

humidity have been made more bearable by news- 
paper announcements of the sensational political flop 
of some great captain of industry. Alexanders and 
Herculeses have been jumping about in most exciting 
fashion, each epochal shift of party allegiance being 
accompanied by masterly descriptions of the great 
man’s mind and of the cosmic forces which swayed it 
hither and thither until, bing,—and will the nation 
please shudder? A few pages further on the editor— 
it being the way of editors to take very seriously the 
thoughts they think—solemnly discusses the event and 
the probable repercussions from the king’s parting 
with the faith of his forbears. 

A few days ago we learned that “Johnnie,” or 
perhaps it would be fitting to use the more formal 
“Jawn,” Raskob, deux ex Chevrolet, master mind, 
finding his energies cramped, chucked his job by 
mutual consent and went forth to bang his iron hand 
into politics. Yesterday it was “Billy” Woodin, presi- 
dent and director unlimited, who shared the front page 
with the newest movie divorcee by announcing his 
separation from the party of his youth and his immi- 
nent departure for the hustings to enlighten and in- 
struct the electorate. 
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Down south, thanks to the acumen of the press 
agencies of the opposing party, every change of faith 
by a retiring member of the Union League Club is 
countered by news of the desertion of some snorting 
old industrialist of the newer Dixie. Out west, some 
hitherto unsung but not less valiant leader of the 
forces of righteousness via mcnaryhaugenism cocks his 
eye, takes a look at his self-interest and pronuncia- 
mentoes himself into a newspaper paragraph, not a 
raskobian paragraph but at least a paragraph. Some- 
thing as to size and location depends upon the Tun- 
ney and Tilden performances of the day, but a para- 
graph is a paragraph. Flop news has to take its 
chances. 

What a joy this must be to all the cocky old boys 
who have looked with dimmed but envious eyes at Mr, 
Morrow’s success in Mexico. How sweetly is their 
vanity fed after all these years of adoration restricted 
to the directors’ table and to the obeisances of em- 
ployees with jobs to hold and advancement to win. 
What their thrill at becoming first page public char- 
acters, sharing, even if vicariously, in making and 
unmaking candidates, shaping policies and writing 
national and international history. How some way 
grand to be all at once a sort of industrial Gertrude 
Ederly or whoever it was that last flew the Atlantic 
or something, and not have to pay for it through an 
agency at line rates. 

And how little beyond that it comes to. “Johnnie” 
Raskob or “Billy” Woodin or Colonel Mulberry Sellers, 
residing in a river ward and polling so many votes, 
would be a political force to be reckoned with. But 
the “Johnnies” and “Jimmies” whose political floppings 
are of principal interest to the stock market have 
about as much real and estimable political influ- 
ence as a pan of ashes. They add, however, to the 
humors of the campaign. When, later on, their pom- 
posities blow up or, more likely, fizzle out, there will 
be yet more humor. And for this much we should, in 
these overserious and solemn times, be grateful. 


* * # 


AVERAGES AND CROSS SECTIONS 
A weeks ago a story was current,—memory 

credits it to Merle Thorpe, editor of Nation’s 
Business,—of a man who, being aboard the Broadway 
Limited, asked the Pullman porter about the average 
tip on that fast and fine train. “A dollah, suh,” re- 
plied the porter promptly. Arrived at Chicago, the 
passenger tipped the porter a dollar and received an 
ear-to-ear smile of thanks. “Why,” said the passen- 
ger, “do you smile so broadly when I give you only 
an average tip?” “Well, suh,” said the porter, “a 
dollah is the average, but you ah the first gemmen 
who is come up to it lately.” 

There are, it is to be feared, too many of the 
much esteemed averages and cross sections in modern 
business statistics which have this same basic fault. 
The other day some miller, in speaking of conversions 
on flour bookings, dealt generously with figures rang- 
ing widely from sixty cents upward to ninety cents 
or, perhaps, even higher, and then summed up the 
business by estimating that his sales would average a 
dollar. It is not, of course, impossible that they may 
do so; and yet it requires a considerable bulk av- 
eraging above a dollar to raise the sixty cent sales 
to the line. 

It is easy to place too much dependence upon av- 
erages which are not fully weighted to reflect their 
true effects. Ten thousand barrels of flour sold at 
fifty cents conversion and one thousand barrels at one 
dollar conversion come a very long way from meaning 
the same as eleven thousand barrels sold with a mar- 
gin of seventy-five cents. It is not to be supposed 
that many millers go as far wide of the mark as this, 
and yet many of the cross sections and averages cur- 
rently used, in milling as elsewhere, are deceptive 
rather than informative. Some, no doubt, are like the 
porter’s dollar, fair enough as theoretical averages, but 
rarely reached in practical results. 
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Domestic Demand.—Sales made by southwestern mills continue to decline, al- 
though a good volume of business still is being done. The average bookings of all 
hard winter wheat mills last week were slightly less than 300 per cent of capacity, 
a figure small only when compared with 
the 500 per cent of the preceding week 
and the 850 and 1,200 per cent sold in 
the second and third weeks of July. 
Compared with other years, sales of hard 
winters since July 1 have been above 
normal. Most of the large buyers seem 
to have contracted sufficient supplies 
from the Southwest for the time, and 
current business is in smaller lots and 
for comparatively near-by deliveries. 
Mills were handicapped to some extent 
by a break of 20@35c bbl in prices, the 
continued weakness having a tendency to 
keep buyers out of the market. Sales made by Minneapolis mills were around 150 
per cent of capacity. Spring wheat millers have not as yet begun active trading 
for new crop shipment. Mills in the central states started quoting new crop flour, 
but little business developed. Soft wheat premiums are high, and this fact, re- 
flected in flour prices, checked sales. St. Louis reports improved demand for soft 
wheat flour, despite prevalence of bearish sentiment. Most purchases cover only 
immediate needs. 

Export.—Export business is slightly better, although it still is remarkably light 
for this period of the year, especially in the Southwest, where, outside of Texas 
and Oklahoma mills, no sales of consequence have been made. Ideas toward prices 
in Europe are more nearly in line than at any time in several weeks, however, and 
small to moderate amounts were worked to the Continent last week. Sales to the 
West Indies and other Latin American markets are fair. 

Flour Prices.—Mills in the Southwest reduced prices 25@35c bbl under the 
influence of sagging wheat markets. In spring wheat territory, quotations are 
20@25c lower, and St. Louis, while following the other markets on hard springs 
and winters, dropped soft wheat patents about 10c bbl. In many instances the 
weakness was a deterrent to trade, but some millers profited by accepting pre- 
vious offers that would have been impossible without the break. Weakness in mill- 
feed absorbed part of the decline, so that, even with the large reductions, flour 
prices did not represent the full break in wheat. 

Production.—Kansas City mills made more flour last week than at any time 
in the history of that city as a milling center, producing 185,652 bbls. This was 
a marked increase over a year ago. Output in the interior Southwest also increased 
over the preceding week, and is considerably higher than at this time in 1927. Buf- 
falo production increased sharply, while other centers reported no important change 
from the preceding period. Shipping instructions in the Northwest continue good, 
and spring wheat mills apparently are going to make a better clean-up of old 
contracts than for several years. 

Millfeed—Demand for all millfeed continues quiet, and prices again are sharply 
lower. In the consuming centers of the East the decline was not fully felt last 
week, being under $1 ton, although additional weakness was reported later. In the 
producing sections of the Southwest, the Northwest and the central states, however, 
quotations are $1@2.50 ton lower than a week ago, and sentiment generally is 
bearish at the full decline. Increased output in the Southwest, with a prospect for 
better operations in other sections, and good crops of corn, oats and barley, are the 
principal factors in depressing the market. The situation in Kansas City is weak, 
and prices there were kept from an even more severe break last week by small 
lot buying. Spring wheat mills are determinedly resisting further declines, and 
are asking a premium of $1 ton over spot for November shipment and $2 over for 
December. 

No European Reports by Cable—Owing to the fact that European markets are 
inactive over the general holidays, there are no cabled reports from the London office 
of The Northwestern Miller this week. 

United States Flour Disappearance 


Russell’s Commercial News’s estimate of the apparent flour disappearance in the United 
States for the most recent month for which figures are available and for the crop season 
up to that time, with comparisons, tn barrels (000’s omitted): 





























o—— 1927-28. —————1926-27——___,_ 1925-26 

Crop year Crop year Crop year 

May to date May to date to date 

Stocks beginning of period ......... 6,300 6,250 6,300 6,500 5,900 
ES RE ETSI Ce ee 8,854 126,106 9,261 128,617 124,894 
TIMPOFtS 2. cc ccccvcccccccscccccsecces 1 5 2 7 17 
BOCMIS cccccccsevccceccvecscvcece 15,155 132,361 15,563 135,124 130,811 
POTER cc ccc ccesccccccsesecrccecece 686 12,916 863 13,385 9,642 
Stocks at end of period ...........+. 6,200 6,200 6,250 6,250 6,500 
Totals .nccccccccccccssccscccves 6,886 19,116 7,113 19,635 16,042 
Apparent disappearance ............ 8,269 113,245 8,450 115,489 114,769 
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Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


NORTHWEST— Aug. 6 Aug. 7 














The following table shows the Percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. Th, 
figures represent the relation of actual week. 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op. 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per wee, 

NORTHWEST— 


Aug. 6 Aug.7 
Aug. 4 July 28 1927 1926 Aug. 4 July 28 1927 1996 
Minneapolis ...228,652 208,837 230,801 212,504 Minneapolis ...... 50 45 50 49 
Duluth-Superior 31,875 12,995 17,870 6,930 Duluth-Superior .. 86 35 48 19 
Oucside mills*..153,921 202,113 224,346 218,225 Outside mills* 52 54 51 52 
Totals ....414,448 423,945 473,017 437,659 Average ..... 52 49 54 4 
SOUTH WEST— SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City...185,652 183,202 129,880 156,607 Kansas City ...... 93 87 74 90 
Atchison ...... 31,340 28,397 29,146 29,862 Atchison ......... 101 91 97 101 
Wichita ....... 41,128 39,306 40,451 54,047 i eee 65 63 64 86 
GAMMA .ccccsces 25,077 40,034 35,576 36,795 Perey tie 53 85 77 103 
St. Joseph 56,332 52,223 24,399 54,989 GE. SOGOPR occcccs 118 110 51 116 
OMmARA occocce 22,061 238,559 23,634 25,478 PPP 81 86 86 93 
Outside millst.. 223,082 219,572 182,759 297,242 Outside millst 71 69 57 89 
Totals ....584,672 586,293 465,845 647,431 Average ..... 81 81 66 u 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis ...... 36,600 32,600 28,800 37,800 ee eee 61 47 59 
Outsidet 48,300 48,800 48,900 59,000 Geemieses. .vcccw 56 56 56 68 
Central States] 77,864 78,561 44,908 46,856 Central Statesf ... 69 65 60 63 
Southeast ..... 76,560 74,365 101,690 107,235 Southeast ........ 50 51 67 70 
Totals ....239,324 234,326 224,298 250,891 Average ..... 76 57 63 70 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... sses- 14,422 23,167 24,332 POMRORE: 6 ci ccws os 39 38 3 
Scattle ........ 27,822 28,948 20,227 23,715 __. , TCL 59 64 43 58 
VAGOTA 2 csccce 30,937 27,438 9,768 28,548 , A ae eee 54 48 19 50 
Totals . 58,759 70,808 3.162 76,595 Average ..... 57 43 32 % 
Buffalo ........ 202,963 194,223 186,500 198,305 eee 80 76 78 83 
Chicago ....... 33,215 34,540 37,000° 39,000 COED so bid bn 600s 83 86 92 97 
*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis and Duluth- 
Superior. tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. {Mills outside of St. Louis, but 


controlled in that city. 


{Mills of Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, including Toledo. 


OOO OO OOD OOO LOLOL OL OL OL OSS 


LARGE HARVESTS PROMISED 
IN DANUBIAN COUNTRIES 


Bupapest, Huncary.— All is going well 
with Hungary’s new crops. Since my 
last report a considerable improvement, 
due to ideal ripening weather, has been 
noted in the condition of wheat and rye. 
Cutting is in full swing all over Hun- 
gary, and the latest estimate of the 
Hungarian Agricultural Office antici- 
pates 84,440,000 bus wheat and 28,700,- 
000 bus rye. In 1927 the wheat crop 
was 75,000,000 bus and the rye crop 22,- 
500,000. 

This estimate not only exceeds the 
yields obtained last year, but also the 
averages of the pre-war yields of 1911- 
14, which is a proof of the progress made 
in agricultural production. 

The report of the agricultural office 
states that the ears are long, well filled, 
and the kernels well developed. The 
amount of damage by rust is of no im- 
portance. The quality of the new grains 
promises to be fine. The outlook for 
spring sown crops is likewise quite sat- 
isfactory. 

Under the depressing influence of the 
abundant yield, wheat and rye prices 
have declined day by day, the actual 
average quotation for wheat being $1.35 
bu and ior rye $1.01 (American), for 
August delivery at Budapest. Last 
year’s wheat crop seems to have been 
overestimated; there is scarcely a mod- 
est carry-over, and rye supplies are 
practically exhausted. 

As I had to emphasize in my last re- 
port, the export chances are now less 
favorable than they were a year ago, 
because Jugoslavia is harvesting a splen- 
did crop, and this wheat is being offered 
in the neighboring countries at prices 
which for the time being are cheaper 
than those quoted for Hungarian new 
crop wheats. Also Roumania’s crop out- 
look has materially improved; therefore, 
in the new crop, Hungarian wheats will 
have to compete in Austria and in 
Czechoslovakia with Jugoslavian and 
Roumanian wheats. 

Negotiations have begun with the Hun- 
garian state railways with a view to ob- 


taining special export tariffs to facilitate 
the export of grain and flour. Flour 
exports into the countries of western Eu- 
rope are handicapped by the high rail- 
way freight from Budapest to Trieste 
and Fiume, and also by the high Adriatic 
Sea freights; therefore Hungarian mills, 
in shipping flour to western ports, will 
be obliged to use the Danube-Elbe-Ham- 
burg route, which is substantially cheap- 
er than that via Trieste. 

Owing to the large yield and the lib- 
eral offers of Jugoslavian and Rouma- 
nian new crop wheats in Austria and 
Czechoslovakia, the tendency of the mar- 
ket is rather dull, with buyers following 
a hand-to-mouth policy in the expecta- 
tion of cheaper prices, the more so as 
the import requirements of those Euro- 
pean countries with a short crop are 
less than they were in 1927. 

Beno Scuwarz. 
ofS 


Corn Exports by Customs Districts 
Exports of corn (bus) from the United 
States by customs districts in April and 
May, 1928, as reported by the Department 
of Commerce (000’s omitted): 


May 


Philadelphia 
Maryland 
Virginia 
Rarer errr reer 
San Francisco 
ae 
New Orleans 
San Antonio 
Galveston 
Los Angeles 
IN 4.0454 '4.0.4.3'¢ 4.0544 0:60 
Washington 
Minnesota 
Vermont 


v 

193 

ceecetees poe 1 
130 17 








In recent years, flax has come to be 
considered by the Minnesota farmer as 
more of a major crop rather than a 
chance means of making money. In 1927, 
757,000 acres were harvested, more than 
twice as many as in 1920, 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Aug. 7. 


(Pacific Coast prices as 


of previous day.) 


packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadel 

Spring first patent .......... $6.30@ 6.75 $6.80@ 7.25 $....@.... $6.50@ 7.00 $7.20@ 7.65 $7.00@ 7.50 $6.90@ 7.15 $7. 
Spring standard patent ...... 6.10@ 6.60 6.30@ 6.85 ST Pee 6.20@ 6.40 6.70@ 6.90 6.50@ 6.90 6.40@ 6.65 7.25@ 
Spring first clear ............ 5.50@ 5.90 5.70@ 5.80 wer, eek 5.50@ 6.00 6.00@ 6.25 6.30@ 6.45 eye ay 6.65@ 
Hard winter short patent .... 5.90@ 6.70 -.-@.. 6.10@ 6.60 6.20@ 6.60 os Bees 6.40@ 7.00 6.40@ 6.65 7.15@ 
Hard winter straight ........ 5.40@ 5.80 » we 5.50@ 6.00 5.25@ 5.75 oo@y. 5.90@ 6.50 5.90@ 6.15 6.75@ 
Hard winter first clear ...... 5.30@ 5.50 »-@.. 4.60@ 4.70 4.50@ 5.00 --@.. cave QB i<ee ere: Cert a 
Soft winter short patent..... 6.10@ 6.80 = Fe a 7.00@ 7.30 -.-@. ret AS 6.05@ 6.30 Tr 
Soft winter straight ......... 5.70@ 6.10 ~-@-. a oe 5.50@ 6.00 -@. 6.15@ 6.40 *5.50@ 5.75 *6.75@ 
Soft winter first clear ....... 5.35@ 5.80 ere, Perey --@. 4.50@ 5.00 6s 06 Bocce ere, rere ee ee ++ @ 
Rye flour, white ............ 5.70@ 5.95 5.75@ 5.80 -@.. +...@ 6.10 6.45@ 6.75 6.40@ 6.65 6.10@ 6.35 6.75 @ 
Beye Baur, GAPE 2... cccccccece 4.70@ 4.75 4.25@ 4.80 -@.... «e++@ 4.70 4.35@ 4.65 avtelines 4.65@ 6.90 5.75@ 

Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent ..$7.25@ 7.80 ee ree Kemenase ...v...- Cideote idee $7.00@ 7.40 Spring top patent{...$....@7.60 $....@8.55 
oo ae 5.25@ 5.75 et SFT eT 7.00@ 7.70 8.75@ 9.00 Spring second patent @7.00 ....@7.95 
GME ccc csae 5.45@ 6.00 3 Montana ....’... 6.90@ 7.55 7.40@ 7.60 Spring first clearf ... @5.90 ....@6.95 


{Price of new crop. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 


lbs, 


phia Boston Columbus tNashville | 
8.00 $7.40@ 8.00 $6.65@ 7.10 $7.75@ 8.29 
7.60 6.60@ 7.65 |\6.35@ 6.65 200 @ vere 
6.90 6.35@ 6.60 Tare: ae oe oe 
7.55 6.25@ 6.65 6.35@ 6.75 7.25@ 7.79 
ee, ee 5.85@ 6.35 1+ @ wees 
: ee, ee See 00 @ wore 
ad 6.60@ 7.50 6.65@ 7.00 8.75 @ 9.00 
7.50 6.25@ 6.60 6.25@ 6.65 7.50@ 7.75 
PE 6.15@ 6.50 a ee 6.00@ 6.50 
6.90 6.65@ 6.80 — < 00 @ vere 
5.90 5.40@ 5.60 -@. os sxe 


Toronto **Winnipe 
Spring exports§....33s 6d@34s eoee 
Ontario 90% patentst....$5.25 eave 
Ontario exports§...35s 6d@36s .* 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices, basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. 98-lb jutes. ¢Secondhand jutes. §140-Ib jutes- 
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| BULLETINS ON THE CROPS 


Harvesting Begun in Northwest 


Minyeapouis, Minn.—Heavy rainfall Aug. 2-3 interrupted field. work in south- 
ern Minnesota, but is reported not to have done any particular damage to standing 
ain, Cutting of wheat and all small grain is well advanced throughout southern 
Minnesota and South Dakota, and is advancing rapidly northward. Some wheat 
has been cut in North Dakota and in the Red River Valley. It is ripening fast 
elsewhere throughout the spring wheat belt, and is believed to be too far advanced 
to be seriously affected by rust. Judging from samples of new wheat already re- 
ceived, the crop is above an average in quality. With a dry harvest, the Northwest 
seems assured of the best milling wheat in years. 


of 
Montana Winter Wheat Harvest Under Way 


Great Fauis, Mont.—Crop prospects continue very favorable in Montana. 
Some apprehension was caused early last week by rains, but the weather has turned 
dry again. Spring wheat is progressing well. Winter wheat harvesting has begun, 
and reports indicate a crop of good quality, samples testing as high as 16 per cent 
protein in some cases. With the continuation of dry weather, the winter wheat 
harvest will be in full swing this week. 

oS 


Harvest General in Oregon 


PortLaND, Orecon.—Harvest is general in this state. The recent hot weather 
caused rapid ripening of spring and late winter wheat, and resulted in some 
damage. Some local injury was also done by hail, and fires destroyed several large 
tracts of wheat. Unirrigated corn is generally in need of rain. Federal wheat in- 
spections show the new crop is turning out to be of much better quality than 
jast year’s crop. A total of 1,186 cars wheat were inspected in July, against 581 
in the same month last year. Of the 1928 inspections, 57.3 per cent graded No. 1, 
33.4 per cent No. 2, 7 per cent No. 3, 1.3 per cent No. 4, .6 per cent No. 5 and 4 
per cent sample grade. In July, 1927, 43.7 per cent graded No. 1, 42.3 per cent 
No, 2, 11 per cent No. 3, 2.4 per cent No. 4, .8 per cent No. 5 and .3 per cent 
sample grade. 

oye 


Pacific Coast Crop Below Average 

SeatrLte, Wasu., Aug. 7.—(Special Telegram)—Favorable harvest weather pre- 
vailed in the Pacific Northwest last week. Winter wheat yields are exceeding ex- 
pectations, although late sown spring has deteriorated further from lack of rain 
and excessive heat. The total yield of spring and winter wheat probably will be 
somewhat below the 10-year average. 

oS 
Western Canada Development Satisfactory 


Winnirec, Man., Aug. 7.—(Special Telegram)—Crops continue to develop sat- 
isfactorily in western Canada, and if the present warm weather is maintained for 
the next two or three weeks, the bulk of the wheat crop will be out of danger. 
Practically nothing but early barley and fall rye have been cut so far, but it is ex- 
pected that wheat harvesting will begin in southern Manitoba within the next 
few days. The weather has not favored the spread of rust, and danger from 
that source appears to have passed. No further hail damage has been reported 
in any section, and loss from other causes is negligible. Saskatchewan crops are a 
little behind those in the other provinces, but are in good condition and promise 
heavy yields. All grains look particularly healthy, and continued favorable condi- 
tions will insure the harvesting of a fine crop. 


oo 


Harvest On in Ontario 


Toronto, Ont.—The winter wheat harvest of Ontario is well advanced. Cut- 
ting began last week in Simcoe, which is about the most northerly county in which 
any quantity of wheat is grown, but rains afterward interfered. Dry weather with 
cooling winds is needed now to insure a perfect harvest. In some parts the 
grain has suffered damage from wet weather, but the extent of this is not great. 
Samples examined so far show excellent quality of wheat, and the yield should 
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Inflection in the Flour Business 
By L. M. Barnes 


OME interesting records were made 

recently by Columbia University 

when 26 of the dialects spoken in 
the United States were “canned” for pos- 
terity. At the Victor phonograph re- 
cording studios, Dr. Cabell Greet, a spe- 
cialist in speech variations, picked vari- 
ous students for the purity with which 
they spoke the language of their respec- 
tive sections, and had them repeat the 
story of a simple-minded rat, named 
Grip. The records are to be distributed 
to colleges as libraries of American dia- 
let and future generations can thus 
know the subtleties of accent and the 
cadence of speech in 1928. 

It is somewhat of a shock to us New 
Yorkers, who, hinterland opinion to the 
contrary, do not all say boid, poil, dese 
and dem, to find that our cultured ac- 
cents sound as if we had “mush” in our 
mouths. We could understand the accu- 
sation were the substance chewing gum, 
but the “mush” charge is surely a plot of 
the transit interests, or Wall Street. 

Tt own investigation on the subject 
of intonation, to which we devoted sever- 
minutes of an extremely warm day, 
thus insuring absolute accuracy, brought 
orth some startling results. Possessing 
ever a yearning toward Big Business, we 
ed our research to the local flour 


trade, and discovered that, in reporting 
a market condition, the old adage “It 
isn’t the heat,—” no, that’s another one,— 
“It isn’t what you say, it’s how you-say 
it,” is proved beyond dispute. Our first 
subject announced that business was 
“fair,” in a short decisive tone; we knew 
exactly what he meant, a moderate vol- 
ume. The second found it “fair,’ be- 
ginning in a low note and rising with a 
drawn out vowel tone; that was perfect- 
ly clear, also, business was picking up 
very nicely and he was blithely optimis- 
tic. The third’s business was “fair,” and 
the slump of his sales could be felt in 
the down drop of the final sound. 

The occupation fascinated us, and we 
have no doubt that our tabulations would 
have reached Rockefeller Foundation 
proportions, had we not found that our 
zeal in scientific interests was rapidly 
bringing on loss of appetite, headache 
and a feeling of dizziness; so, despite 
suggestions that it might have been the 
lobster and ice cream, we felt our inves- 
tigations must be discontinued for the 
nonce. But some day, when business is 
really bad, we intend to go into the -mat- 
ter seriously, and then what we learn 
about local language we know will be a 
revelation, 
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reach 16,000,000 or 17,000,000 bus. The farmers’ co-operative pool is again a big 
factor in the market, and will exercise all the control it can over prices. It has 
already announced an initial payment to farmers of 95c bu for milling grades of 
winters, and is offering new crop to millers at $1.41, in car lots, delivered. It is 
understood to be the policy of the pool this year to conserve its supplies of Ontario 
wheat for domestic milling use in so far as this is consistent with the right of its 
members to receive the highest possible price. In accordance with this policy the 
wheat will be held in storage at home instead of being shipped out of the country, 
as was the case last year. Hay and the fodder crops have been considerably dam- 
aged by rain. 
oo 


Rains Delay Central States Harvest 


Totepo, Ouro, Aug. 7.—(Special Telegram)—Heavy rains have interfered with 
and delayed harvesting and threshing and, consequently, will retard movement of 
new wheat. A few early receipts show excess moisture, and there may be con- 
siderable of this wet wheat which can only be handled for immediate grinding. 
Not much new wheat has been received yet. Premiums on soft red remain un- 
changed at 20c over the Chicago September future. Present high premiums have 
been forced by the bidding of outside mills south of Toledo, whose bids had to 
be met. The break in premiums at St. Louis yesterday suggests the possibility 
of a decline here. Receipts here are increasing, but these include wheat from cen- 
tral states territory other than Ohio. 

oo > 


Good Yield Expected in Southern Russia 


Lonvon, Enc.—Harvesting has been begun in some sections of southern Russia, 
particularly in northern Caucasia, in the Kuban district and the southern section 


of the province. 


It is estimated that the yield will be above average, due to the 


favorable weather conditions which have prevailed. 


SOO OO OO OO OOO OO OL OL OOOO LDS 


WILLIAM BRUDI, VETERAN 
IN INDIANA TRADE, DEAD 


William H. Brudi, 68 years of age, 
central states representative for the 
Blackburn Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., and 
a pioneer in the flour business in central 
Indiana, died in Fort Wayne, Aug. 5, 
after an illness of 10 weeks. Death was 
due to heart disease. Mr. Brudi was one 
of the oldest members of the flour trade 
in Fort Wayne, and widely known 
throughout Indiana. Together with his 
brother, George, he was owner of the 
Bloomingdale, Ind., flour mill for more 
than 20 years, and was later connected 
with several mills in the central states. 
Mr. Brudi is survived by his wife, three 
sons, and a daughter. 


oo 
NEW RYE RECEIPTS INADEQUATE 


While some new rye has appeared at 
terminals, the receipts have been wholly 
inadequate to supply the waiting de- 
mand, and cash rye continues to com- 
mand excessive premiums over Septem- 
ber option, reports the Aug. 1 review 
issued by Frank H. Blodgett, Inc., Janes- 
ville, Wis. Compared with a year ago, 
September rye is now 10c higher, while 
the spread between rye and wheat is nar- 
rowed by 28c. Sixty pounds September 
rye are now worth within 10c of the value 
of 60 lbs September wheat. 


oo > 


A great shortage of corn, which is the 
principal food of the laborers in Guate- 
mala, is felt throughout that country, 
and is stimulating importations from the 
United States. 





C. (BILL) BOEKE, secretary and 

* manager of the Cascade (Mont.) 

Milling & Elevator Co., just can’t help 

smiling over present crop prospects in 
his state. 





MISSOURI MILL TOTALLY 
DESTROYED BY FLAMES 


Kansas Crry, Moi, Aug. 7.—(Special 
Telegram )—The 500-bb] mill of the Mor- 
row-Kidder Milling Co., at Carthage, 
Mo., was totally destroyed by fire today 
when friction from a slipping belt in the 
headhouse started a blaze. The loss is 
estimated at $100,000. It is assumed that 
the plant will be rebuilt. The concrete 
elevators near the mill escaped damage. 

oo 


RUST RESISTING WHEAT IS 
EXPECTED IN THREE YEARS 


Winnirec, Man.—Prospects for secur- 
ing in two or three years’ time a rust 
resistant, early maturing, high quality 
variety of wheat for western Canada are 
good, declared L. H. Newman, Dominion 
cerealist, of Ottawa, on his arrival in 
Winnipeg last week, where he has come 
to inspect the work accomplished by the 
laboratory staff at Winnipeg. Already 
there had been successfully bred a rust 
resistant variety of wheat in the labora- 
tory here, said Mr. Newman, but it was 
lacking in gluten. The next two or three 
years would see further experiments with 
it to bring up the quality and at the 
same time retain the resistance already 
gained. 

The new variety is named Marquillo. 
This year it is being crossed with Re- 
ward, and it is hoped that the cross 
breeding will result in the finding of a 
variety of rust resistant, high quality 
wheat. 

Mr. Newman will spend the next two 
months in the West, dnd while here will 
look into the question of the adaption of 
Manitoba barley for malting purposes. 
It seems that the Trebi variety which is 
grown very successfully in this province 
is very like the Bay brewing barley, of 
which California exports large quantities 
every year. A shipment from Manitoba 
is in Great Britain at the present time 
undergoing experiments for malt making 
purposes. 

It was announced by Mr. Newman 
that Miss Hollingshead has been appoint- 
ed to the staff of the rust research lab- 
oratory. She is at present studying at 
the University of California. 

oo 
WHEN IS A PLUM A PRUNE? 

There is much confusion about “plums” 
and “prunes.” What distinguishes them? 
In the words of an eminent authority, 
“All prunes are plums, but all plums 
are not prunes. A prune is a plum 
which can be dried without the removal 
of the pit without fermenting—the result 
being a fleshy pulp with a high degree 
of sweetness. All plums which will not 
do this are not prunes.”—(Wickson, Cali- 
fornia Fruits.)—The Modern Grocer. 

oo > 

Japan’s total foreign trade in 1927 de- 
clined to $1,981,448,735, $96,991,086 less 
than in 1926, the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce has been advised. 
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FOR INFORMATION ON 
THE USED FLOUR BAG 


The American Bakers Association Is Collect- 
ing Data on the Usage of Sec- 
ondhand Sacks 


Questionnaires were mailed out from 
the headquarters of the American Bak- 
ers Association in Chicago last week to 
bakers throughout the United States in 
an effort to crystallize the opinion of the 
industry concerning the use of second- 
hand sacks for flour shipments. The 
questions attempt to discover how wide- 
spread is the practice of sending used 
bags to mills for refilling, the kind of 
bags involved, the type of cleaning to 
which they are subjected, the method of 
shipment to the mill, and a record of 
claims filed with: railroads during the 
last two years for loss of flour shipped 
in secondhand bags. 

The letter accompanying the question- 
naire says in part: 

“Attached you will find a question- 
naire that we feel is very important. 
The subject covered is the return of flour 
bags to the mills for refilling. This cov- 
ers cotton 98’s, jutes or grain bags. 

“The consolidated classification com- 
mittee has held three meetings, one in 
Niagara Falls on July 10, one in Chi- 
cago on July 18, and one at Atlanta, 
Ga., on July 25, 1928, to hear petitions 
and to receive written arguments and 
exhibits showing ,why classifications 
should be changed or why they should 
be retained under existing wording. — 

“A representative of the American 
Bakers Association, together with one 
from the Associated Bakers of America, 
attended the hearing at Chicago and 
the committee granted a request that the 
baking industry be given a chance to 
state their views on this subject and to 
give actual information about claims that 
they have filed with the railroads for 
damage to flour shipments that were re- 
ceived in secondhand bags. 

“It was stated that these changes were 
contemplated because of the excessive 
claims that have been filed, due to the 
use of secondhand bags other than seam- 
less grain bags. 

“We have been given but a short pe- 
riod in which to file our information and 
we ask that you make up and mail the 
questionnaire attached. If you wish to 
present additional information, it should 
be attached on a separate sheet. 

“We urge that you immediately an- 
swer this request. Some of the argu- 
ments brought out, in addition to the ex- 
cessive claims, were that the bags re- 
ceived by the millers were in such a dirty 
condition that it was not only uneconom- 
ical but insanitary to use them. 

“Additional arguments were presented 
which endeavored to show that used 
bags that are reconditioned,—that is, 
properly cleaned and the sewing inspect- 
ed,—are a suitable container for ship- 
ment. 

“We ask that you keep all these points 
in mind and make your answers as com- 
plete as possible. Again we remind you 
to answer this at once. 

“This is not an association matter. 
We are merely using the facilities of our 
organization to gather information for a 
governmental agency.” 


oo 


C. E. VALIER, PROMINENT 
ST. LOUIS MILLER, RETIRES 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Charles E. Valier has 
resigned as president of the Valier & 
Spies Milling Corporation, effective as 
soon as practicable, and will take an ex- 
tended vacation. He will spend the rest 
of the summer with his family in Michi- 
gan, and will live in the South during 
the coming winter. Next year he will 
make a lengthy European trip in com- 
pany with his family. 

Prior to his retirement Mr. Valier 
had been actively engaged in the milling 
business for 25 years. He entered the 
employ of the Valier & Spies Milling 
Co. in 1903, and at the death of his 
father, Charles Valier, in 1913, he was 
made president of the company. In 
June, 1926, this mill was consolidated 
with the Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, through the Flour Mills of Amer- 
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ica, Inc., a holding corporation for both 
mills. Under that consolidation Mr. 
Valier continued as president of the 
Valier & Spies Milling Corporation, and 
was also made vice president of the 
holding corporation, 

In 1921 R. C. Valier, a brother, died, 
and for the last several years L. A. 
Valier has been more or less inactive in 
the operation of the business, leaving a 
heavy responsibility for the remaining 
brother. Mr. Valier felt that it was to 
his interest to take an extended and 
well-earned rest, which he will now do. 
Both he and L. A. Valier will remain 
as directors of the Flour Mills of Amer- 
ica, Inc. 

oS 


INDEPENDENTS TO FIGHT 
A CHAIN GROCERY POLICY 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The American 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association is launch- 
ing a campaign of protest and education 
against the practice—allegedly engaged 
in widely by chain stores—of selling cer- 
tain goods at a loss in order to attract 
buyers for other articles. 

“It has a demoralizing effect on many 
farm and other products,” says J. H. 
McLaurin, president of the association. 
“Appeals have been of no use regarding 
it, and under present laws the problem 
can be solved only by the public.” 

Bread and other bakery products and 
flour are always favorite items with the 
grocery chains when seeking a low-priced 
“leader.” 

o> 


DEFAULTERS ON JULY CORN 
CONTRACTS ARE PENALIZED 


Cuicaco, Itt., Aug. 7.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Traders who defaulted on con- 
tracts for delivery of corn at the end 
of trading in the July future will have to 
pay around $1.21 bu in order to cover 
their sales. A committee appointed by 
the president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, after several days’ deliberation, 
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decided that the true value of corn on 
July 31 was $1.12% bu, and added a 

nalty of 74 per cent for the cost of 
iquidation. Corn could have been pur- 
chased on July 31 for $1.1542, but shorts 
refused to pay that figure. It is said 
that the grain concern that was the larg- 
est defaulter operated for a northwest- 
ern lumberman. 

oo SD 


NEW GROCERY CHAIN TO BE 
ADDED TO KROGER STORES 


Rumors have been prevalent for some 
time that the Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Co. will announce shortly that another 
chain of grocery stores has been added to 
its properties. It is understood that ne- 
gotidtions are being carried on with a 
number of established chains, and that 
before the year is over another acquisi- 
tion will be made. The Kroger company 
has purchased two chains so far this 
year, adding 269 units to its total. The 
Hoosier Grocery Stores, with 73 units, 
were acquired in April, and the Foltz 
Grocery & Baking Co. stores were added 
in June. The Foltz chain operated 196 
units. In addition, the Kroger chain has 
added 186 stores during the first six 
months of 1928, and the company now 
operates a total of 4,204. For the six 
months ending June 30, the Kroger state- 
ment showed total sales of $95,529,364, 
a gain of $14,074,682, or more than 17 
per cent, over the same period in 1927. 

oo 
NEW ENGLAND BAKERY CO.’S REPORT 

Boston, Mass.—The annual statement 
of the New England Bakery Co., Boston, 
recently published, lists assets as follows: 
real estate, $386,924; machinery, $95,676 ; 
merchandise, $36,588; cash, $15,759; ac- 
counts receivable, $30,390; deferred 
charges, $2,179; prepaid charges, $4,729 ; 
furniture, fixtures and tools, $7,596; vehi- 
cles, $17,770. Liabilities: accounts ‘pay- 
able, $140,333; reserves, $113,257; 5,000 
shares, no par value, $474,034; total, 
$727,624; less deficit, $30,013. 
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LARGE CARRY-OVER IS 
SEEN BY FEDERATION 


More Than 175,000,000 Bus Left From Ola 
Crop, According to Figures 
Just Released 


A carry-over of wheat as of July | 
1928, amounting to 175,498,802 bus, i, 
estimated in an official bulletin of the 
Millers’ National Federation. Supplies 
a year ago were only 124,000,000. 

Adding to this latter figure the tota) 
wheat production last year of 871,691,000 
bus, and the imports in the twelvemonth 
ending. June 30, 1928, of 16,918,000, the 
volume of wheat available last year was 
1,012,609,000 bus. Deductions from this 
total are: exports 145,998,868 bus, wheat 
ground 555,170,970, seeding of winter 
wheat 66,097,860, seeding of spring wheat 
29,842,500, and feed and waste 40,000,000, 
making total deductions of 837,110,198 
bus, and leaving the estimated carry-over 
at 175,498,802. 

All of the figures used are from ree- 
ords of the Department of Agriculture 
or the Department of Commerce, with 
the exception of those showing wheat 
used for feed or waste, which were esti- 
mated by Sydney Anderson, president of 
the Federation. 

“Our figure seems to be somewhat 
higher than is indicated by available 
figures showing wheat on farms, in coun- 
try elevators, commercial stocks, mill 
stocks and visible supply,” Mr. Anderson 
comments in the bulletin accompanying 
the estimate, “but I think it is not much 
in excess of the actual. At any rate, 
the actual carry-over can scarcely be 
less than 155,000,000 bus.” ‘ 


ov! 


LARGER VOLUME OF WHEAT 
FOR MILLING IN BOND 


Preliminary estimates indicate that 8, 
378,051 bus wheat were milled in bond 
in the United States in the last six 
months of the crop year ending June 30. 
This compares with 3,171,683 in a similar 
period last year and 6,068,553 in the last 
six months of the 1925-26 crop year. 

Total wheat withdrawn for milling in 
bond in 1927-28 amounted to 15,719,606 
bus, compared with 13,171,683 in the pre- 
ceding year and 14,441,337 in 1925-26. 

Imports of bran, shorts and _ other 
wheat byproduct feeds in the crop year 
just ended were 219,878 tons, the average 
value per ton being $30.45. In 1926-27, 
imports were 183,900 tons at an average 
price of $24.67, and in 1925-26 they were 
225,659, the average price being $24.18 
ton. Included in these figures is all 
feed, duty paid, resulting from milling 
in bond. 

oeofS 


HAMBURG FLOUR IMPORTERS 
IN ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Lonpon, Ene.—On July 17 a meeting 
was held by members of the Hamburg 
Flour Importers’ Association to appoint 
new officers, a vacancy having occurred 
on the board through the recent death of 
its president, Siegfried Gruner, of the 
firm of S. Gruner & Co., Hamburg. Mr. 
Gruner was the founder of the associa- 
tion, and spent a great deal of time and 
energy in working for it and in protect- 
ing and forwarding the interests of the 
flour importing trade in Germany. His 
loss is keenly felt by the importers, but 
they have appointed some excellent men 
to represent them as officers of the asso- 
ciation and to carry on its work. They 
are as follows: G. Soltau, of the firm of 
Rudolf Meyerkort, president; A. Beyer: 
of Alfred Beyer & Co., A-G, vice presi- 
dent; B. Wiggers, second vice president; 
E. A. Depken, of S. Gruner & Co., hon- 
orary secretary. The German title of the 
association is Mehleinfuhrverband ¢.V- 
Hamburg, and its offices are at Ferdi- 
nandstrasse 68, Hamburg. 

oo 


FEED DEALERS TO HOLD MEETING 

The Northern New York Feed Mer- 
chants’ Association and the Lewis Coun- 
ty (N. Y.) Feed Dealers will hold 4 
joint meeting on Aug. 29. Professors 
George A. Cavanaugh and H. H. Wings 
of Cornell University, will be the prim 
cipal speakers. 
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August 8, 1928 


HE Commander-Larabee Corporation moved its headquarters last week into 


THE 


the new addition to the Chamber of Commerce in Minneapolis, and occupies 
the entire sixth floor of the building, a total floor space of about 11,500 


square feet. 


The elevators open directly into the reception room. Each of the 


northwestern units has a separate office, with a smaller private one for the man- 


ager, all being separated by glass partitions. 


The building is shaped like two 


sides of a square. The office of the president, B. B. Sheffield, is in the center, and 


from it a clear view can be had of every office. 


The chairs and davenport in 
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Mr. Sheffield’s office are upholstered in blue leather, while the walls are paneled 
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with rosewood, which came out of the old home of the late Governor W. D. Wash- 


burn. 


Opening off Mr. Sheffield’s office is the directors’ room, and off the latter is 


the private office of the vice president, W. H. Sudduth. The offices, naturally, are 
attractive, commodious and in keeping with the importance of the corporation. 
The upper left picture shows Mr. Sheffield in his office; upper right, the directors’ 
room; lower left, Mr. Sudduth’s office; lower right, the reception room and one 


half of the main office. 





CLOSE ANTICIPATION 
OF OUTPUT POSSIBLE 


Sydney Anderson, in Analysis of Future 
Production Made in February, Was 
Only 767,121 Bbis Off 


Sydney Anderson, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, calls atten- 
tion in a recent bulletin of that organiza- 
tion to a remarkably close estimate made 
by him on Feb. 11, 1928, of milling op- 
erations in the United States for the six- 
month period ending June 30. 

Mr. Anderson estimated the total 
wheat flour output for the crop year at 
121,000,000 bbls. The actual output was 
120,210,941. For the last six months of 
the crop year his estimate was 57,600,000 
bbls, while actual output was 56,832,879. 
In some instances Mr. Anderson’s figures 
for each month were at variance as much 
48 1,000,000 bbls with the actual produc- 
tion, while others were as close as 20,000. 

“Considering the difficulties of making 
this sort of a prediction,” Mr. Anderson 
says, “I think the estimates were remark- 
ably close. Of course, the estimates of 
monthly production are in some instances 
quite at variance with the actual. This 
Was anticipated in the bulletin making 
the analysis, and it may be said that esti- 
mates of monthly production are, of 
course, unusually difficult to make, owing 
to the fact that, while the ‘total amount 
shipped during a semiannual or an an- 
nual period can be estimated with rea- 
sonable accuracy, the amount shipped in 
any one month is largely influenced by 
Price and other factors which are wholly 
wcontrollable, and which differ widely 





from year to year. There is, therefore, 
no natural correspondence in the amounts 
which may be shipped in future months 
and those which were actually shipped 
in the same months of previous years. 

“However, if it is possible to estimate 
even approximately the total output of 
flour for an annual or a six months’ pe- 
riod, and to separate the output approxi- 
mately by months, it should not be diffi- 
cult for an individual mill to anticipate 
its production in any given period and 
to establish its costs on the basis of this 
estimate, instead of on the basis of guess- 
work or enthusiastic hopes, as is so often 
the case.” 

oo > 


CARRY-OVER OF UNFILLED 
FLOUR ORDERS IS SMALL 


Stocks of flour of all grades held in 
mills and branch or public warehouses 
on June 380, 1928, were shown by mills 
reporting to the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration to be 2,667,116 bbls. Total un- 
filled orders on the same date were 6,- 
209,622 bbls, the smallest carry-over of 
open bookings for any year for which 
the Federation has a record. This, it is 
thought, may account in part for the 
large volume of July sales occurring in 
the Southwest. 

Reporting mills sold 11,527,786 bbls 
flour in the three-month period ending 
June 80, while their output for the same 
quarter was 17,477,724. Both of these 
figures are relatively lower than during 
the corresponding period of 1927. 

Stocks of wheat owned by all mills of 
the United States on June 30 were over 
50,000,000 bus, the Federation estimates. 


This figure indicates stocks somewhat 
lower than a year ago and higher than 
two years ago. 

The Federation figures are based on 
reports from mills having a total daily 
capacity of 393,840 bbls. Their output 
is 63.5 per cent of the total production 
shown by the census of manufactures for 
1925. The actual reports showed mill 
stocks of wheat in all positions of 33,- 
946,797 bus. Raising this to a basis of 
100 per cent, the total would be 53,459,- 
523. 

oo 


LATEST EDITION OF COM.- 
MERCE YEARBOOK IS READY 


The 1928 edition of the Commerce 
Yearbook, the official survey of com- 
merce and industry issued yearly by the 
Department of Commerce, is ready for 
distribution. Copies may be obtained 
from the superintendent of documents, 
Washington, D. C., or from any of the 
branch offices of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. The price is $1. 

The volume now ready covers mostly 
the domestic aspects of trade. Included 
in its contents is a resume of general 
business conditions, a survey of impor- 
tant developments in connection with 
production, employment and domestic 
distribution, sections dealing with pro- 
duction, prices, market conditions and 
foreign trade in specific industries, and 
studies of fuel and power, transporta- 
tion and banking. 

Volume II of the book, containing data 
from official and other reliable sources 
on foreign markets, with tables, maps 
and charts, will be available about 
Sept. 1. 





CONTINUE PROTEST 
ON MILLING COMBINE 


of 
Grain Dealers and Millers Throughout Ger- 
many Worried About Transfer of 
Scheuer Mills to State Bodies 


Hamsurc, Germany.—Sharp protests 
are coming from the grain trade and 
millers’ associations throughout Germany 
in regard to the transfer of the Scheuer 
group of mills, as reported in The North- 
western Miller of Aug. 1, to state con- 
trolled bodies, such as the Preussenkasse 
and the Deutsche Rentenbank Kredit- 
anstalt. It is claimed that by securing 
state support the freedom and activity 
of the grain trade and the German mill- 
ing industry is being undermined. 

A report that the Prussian state had 
granted a special credit to the Preussen- 
kasse to finance the purchase of the 
Scheuer concern has been officially de- 
nied. 

The Economic party in the German 
Reichstag intends to raise a question 
on the matter in the Prussian Chamber 
of Deputies. It will be asked whether 
the purchase is not considered a serious 
encroachment of public authorities on 
free trade, which is the more reprehen- 
sible as the Prussian government did 
not see fit to consult the Landtag (Cham- 
ber of Deputies) regarding a matter of 
so great importance. It is understood 
the Economic party will also ask the 
government to stop any further steps 
being taken in connection with the trans- 
fer before the matter has come before 
the Landtag. 
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MILLS’ PROTEST ON 
WAREHOUSING HEARD 


o> 
Policy Pursued by Railroads in Handling 
Flour Shipped to Philadelphia Is 
Termed Unfair to Millers 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Merchandise 
warehouse practices that have made a 
radical change in the wholesale distribut- 
ing system of the Philadelphia market 
were the subject of Interstate Commerce 
Commission hearings begun here and to 
be resumed, probably in Philadelphia, on 
Oct. 8. The hearings have to do formally 
with a complaint brought by independent 
warehousing companies against the Penn- 
sylvania and Keading railroads and 
warehousing establishments allegedly fa- 
vored or controlled by the carriers. The 
main issue involves the extent to which 
a railroad may go in influencing the 
movement of freight beyond its own cars. 
A similar case arising in Baltimore was 
threshed out several months ago, and a 
complaint against the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad was sustained by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission examiner. 

It is stated by some of the persons 
taking part in the controversy that the 
practices complained of may be adopted 
widely by the railroads unless checked 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on the ground that they are discrimina- 
tory. It is on that ground that they are 
protested, it being contended that the 
railroads, in engaging in or abetting the 
practices, violate interstate commerce 
laws. 

The practices consist, broadly, of the 
following: Railroad companies make con- 
tracts with subsidiary or other ware- 
house companies to act as the agent of 
both carriers and the consignees. Freight 
may be shipped in care of the warehouse 
company, which receives and stores it for 
the consignee, or the company may re- 
ship or distribute consignments in parts. 
When so shipped the warehouse company 
can remove the freight from the rail- 
road cars at once, thus giving quick re- 
lease of the cars. When this is done the 
railroad company makes an allotment 
from the carrying charge to the ware- 
house company for 48 hours of storage 
in lieu of the time freight may be left 
in cars without penalty. 

Spokesmen for the railroads justify 
the practice on the gound that it relieves 
the carriers ‘of the necessity of letting 
equipment, often needed for other use, 
be employed by shippers for mere stor- 
age. The warehouse companies thus 
dealt with by the railroads offer con- 
signees 48 hours of free storage and, 
it is indicated, a labor service for un- 
loading at a charge less than it is when 
they are not thus employed as inter- 
mediaries. The practices tend to weigh 
against the interests of independent 
warehousemen and, it is claimed, some 
distributors, 

The first hearings in the Philadelphia 
case consisted of a presentation of the 
independent warehousemen’s complaint 
by J. J. Hickey, their attorney. The 
railroads and other warehousemen will 
make their defense at the hearings in 
October. 

Among participants in the first hear- 
ings were Sydney Anderson, president of 
the Millers’ National Federation, Ed- 
ward S. Knighton, Philadelphia manager 
of Samuel Knighton & Sons, Inc., New 
York, dealer in flour, Hubert J. Horan, 
Philadelphia flour dealer, who represent- 
ed the Commercial Exchange of Phila- 
delphia, Roy T. Purchase, manager of 
the Commander Flour Co., Philadelphia, 
and Charles P. Foster, of the North- 
easterrr Warehouse Co., Philadelphia, one 
of the complaining independents. 

Mr. Foster declared that the practice, 
which has developed in the last few 
years, has deprived independent ware- 
houses of much business, notably of 
bulky merchandise, like the storing of 
flour. 

“We formerly housed much flour for 
the big bakeries,” he said, “but the point 
was reached where we could not meet 
the competition of the warehouses under 
contracts with the railroads, and had to 
abandon this business.” 

Mr. Purchase said that the practices 
had caused all the warehousing distribu- 
tion of his concern to be concentrated 
in Philadelphia in the railroad ware- 
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houses, and that the arrangement was 
objectionable on the credit score. Since 
the warehouse could receive the goods as 
the agent of the consignee, the buyer 
could not be compelled to surrender the 
bill of lading or buying order and thus 
could delay payments unduly after goods 
arrived and were allowed to remain in- 
definitely in the warehouse. 

An attorney for the defendants said 
this was a matter for adjustment be- 
tween seller and buyer, and not one for 
the railroads to settle. Mr, Purchase 
replied that goods often were allowed 
to lie in the warehouses for months, and 
that the warehouse companies would ad- 
vance loans to purchasers on goods thus 
held. He said that when deliveries were 
made to independent warehouses bills of 
lading had to be surrendered at once, 
and the sellers were paid without delay. 
He said the railroad warehousing system 
created an opportunity for buyers get- 
ting “dead beat” credits, and many took 
advantage of it in that way. 

The only way, he declared, by which 
the mills could meet the situation would 
be by collective action, and this would 
put them in jeopardy of prosecution. 

Mr. Knighton supported the contention 
of Mr. Purchase as to the effect of the 
system on collections. He said his ob- 
jection to it was because it enabled buy- 
ers to avoid penalties for nonpayment 
of sight drafts, and that many let their 
purchases go to the railroad warehouses 
for that purpose. He said this should 
be corrected, or that the railroads should 
deal with all warehouses on the same 
terms, 

Sydney Anderson indorsed the state- 
ments of Mr, Purchase and Mr. 
Knighton. 

“But cannot the millers take steps to 
remedy the situation as it affects them?” 
he was asked, 

“Only by collective action,” Mr. An- 
derson replied, “and that would make us 
liable to trouble with the Federal Trade 
Commission or the courts.” 


oS 


LARGE CROWDS ATTENDING 
KANSAS WHEAT FESTIVALS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Wheat festivals, 
which started in Kansas towns July 31 
and will continue until the latter part 
of August, are drawing large crowds of 
farmers, more than 20,000 being in at- 
tendance at the first five meetings. While 
entertainment is offered at the festivals, 
the main purpose is crop improvement, 
and speakers give the farmers informa- 
tion on early preparation of. wheat land, 
rotation of crops, better seed, and smut 
and insect control. These talks are il- 
lustrated by exhibits. Several agencies, 
including the Southwestern Wheat Im- 
provement Association and the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, are sponsor- 
ing the meetings. 


HIGHER OCEAN RATES ARE 
EXPECTED ON PACIFIC COAST 


San Francisco, Cat.—While the char- 
ter market during July was extremely 
dull, prospects for early improvement 
are good. Much depends, however, on 
world conditions, which will determine 
the amount of tonnage which will be 
available to handle an expected bumper 
crop of wheat from the Pacific Coast. 
The fact that Australian rates to the 
United Kingdom are up to 42s 6d, an 
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HOW POSTUM RECKONS THE 
VALUE OF ADVERTISING 


W HEN the Postum Co. recently 

added a brand of coffee to its 
line of flour, breakfast foods, etc., 
$21,000,000 were paid for the tangi- 
ble assets of the coffee firm and 
$24,000,000 for the good-will built 
by the coffee advertising. Bankers 
appraising the value of the purchased 
assets simply totaled the past adver- 
tising appropriations, to determine 
the good-will item. This seems to 
disprove the adage that “you cannot 
have your cake (or advertising ap- 
propridtion) and eat it.” We are 
disillusioned, and don’t know what 
the world’s coming to. Postum seems 
to, though—A merican Miller. 





.000,000 gross per year. 


advance of 7s 6d, should have a stiffen- 
ing effect on Pacific Coast charters. On 
the basis of a 5s differential under Aus- 
tralian rates, Pacific Coast rates would 
figure around 37s 6d. Owners are not 
anxious to fix for new crop wheat at the 
low rates which have been prevailing. 
Charters’ ideas are around 28s 6d for full 
cargoes, while liners are asking 30s for 
parcel space. Shippers indicate around 
27s 6d for September-October position. 
Old crop rates are weaker, with August 
parcels going at 26s or less. New crop 
rates will not be well established until 
the grain is actually ready to be shipped 
and the tonnage available for shipment is 
determined. 
od 


POSTUM CO.’S CHARACTER 
CHANGES WITH EXPANSION 


According to the Wall Street Journal, 
to a large extent the Postum Co. has 
changed from its original role as a manu- 
facturer and distributor of Postum and 
breakfast foods to the part of a manu- 
facturer and distributor in the grocery 
line to 17,000 jobbers and _ retailers 
throughout the country, and has ambi- 
tions to rival the Great Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Tea Co., operators of approximately 
17,000 general stores. The latest addi- 
tion to the Postum Co. is the acquisition 
of all the stock of La France Mfg. 
Co., Philadelphia, maker of laundry 
products nationally advertised and sold 
through groceries. 

A few years ago the Postum Co. was 
operating in its original line at Battle 
Creek, Mich., with a gross business of 
$15,000,000; now the gross total has 
grown to about $125,000,000, with more 
net earnings than its original gross. 

The company’s business in Maxwell 
House coffee is now estimated at $80,- 
It also markets 
Sanko coffee, Jell-O, Walter Baker 
chocolate, Franklin Baker coconut, Min- 
ute tapioca, Swansdown flour, Log Cabin 
sirup, and several other commodities, 


oo 


AID SOUGHT IN NORTHWEST 
FOR ELEVATOR AT MEMPHIS 


Minneapouis, Minn.—A number of 
Memphis, Tenn., business men, headed 
by J. B. Edgar, chairman of the Ter- 
minal River Commission of Memphis, are 
in Minneapolis this week to interest ship- 
pers in the proposed 1,250,000-bu eleva- 
tor in that city. Several meetings have 
been held, and financial assistance as 
well as promise of business has been se- 
cured. The Memphis interests contend 
that because of the longer haul and the 
relatively lower rates, northwestern ship- 
pers would profit more by the proposed 
terminal than would those at Missouri 
River points. Accompanying Mr. Edgar 
are C. B. Stout and G. M. Trenholm, of 
Memphis, and Theddore Brent, of New 
Orleans. 

oe] 


MILLING IN PALESTINE 


Since the return of more stabilized 
conditions in the Near East during the 
last five years, the Palestine flour mill- 
ing industry has been developed consid- 
erably. At Jaffa and Haifa, modern 
mills are in operation, and it is necessary 
to supplement the domestic production 
of wheat by imports. Macaroni manu- 
facturing also is being done, there being 
four plants for the production of this 
type of food, located at Jerusalem, 
Haifa, and two at Tel-Aviv. Sixteen 
and one half tons of macaroni are pro- 
duced each month, and the trade is so 
profitable that plans are being made to 
open another plant, with a capacity of 
830 tons per month, in Tel-Aviv. 


oo 
FLOUR BUSINESS CHANGES HANDS 


Boston, Mass.—The Calvin Hosmer- 
Stolte Co., Boston, has taken over the 
flour business of John F. Lennon, of 
Providence, R. I., who has retired. Her- 
bert W. Medbury, who has been associ- 
ated with Mr. Lennon as a salesman, has 
joined the selling staff of the Hosmer- 
Stolte Co. The latter firm has also taken 
over the accounts formerly handled by 
Charles S. Clapham, who is now associ- 
ated with it. 
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UNITED STATES GRAIN 
EXPORTS SHOW DECLINE 


Slight Reduction Still Leaves Exports for 
Year Ending June 30, 1928, Above 
Five-Year Average 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Exports of grain 
and grain products for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1928, totaled $401,047.. 
000. While this figure is slightly lower 
than the record for the preceding year 
it is above the average of $369,704,000 
for the past five years, and indicates that 
the general trend is constantly upward, 

The value of the shipments of grain 
and grain products represented more 
than 50 per cent of all food products, 
and about 9.5 per cent of the total Unit- 
ed States exports. Exports of wheat 
and wheat flour were valued at $288. 
152,000, about 71 per cent of the total 
grain and grain products exports. 

The largest increase in any single item 
is 115 per cent gain in the exports of 
barley. Corn showed a slight increase 
of 4.4 per cent, while wheat and its prod- 
ucts were slightly under the 1926-27 fig- 
ure. However, large quantities of wheat 
flour were shipped to noncontiguous ter- 
ritories of the United States, and these 
shipments are not shown in the export 
figures. This type of export amounted 
to 539,000 bbls, compared with 641,000 
during the preceding similar period. The 
chief reason for the decline in total 
values of grain and grain products ex- 
ports was the lower prices prevailing 
this year, although there was also a slight 
decrease in volume. 

Following are the figures for wheat, 
wheat flour, rye, corn, and barley ex- 
ports for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1928, as compiled by the United 
States Department of Commerce (00's 
omitted) : 





o—1928——,  -——1927 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 


Barley, bus.. 36,581 $35,721 17,044 $13,618 


Corn, bus.... 18,390 18,858 17,563 14,399 
Rye, bus..... 26,046 29,293 21,613 24,675 
Wheat, bus.. 145,955 204,274 156,250 227,744 
Wheat flour, 
bbis ...... 12,916 83,878 13,385 90,387 
<°Y! 


NEW IMPORTING COMPANY 
FOR JACQUES LUCHSINGER 


Lonpon, Eno.— Announcement was 
made on July 20 of the formation of a 
new company under the name of the 
N.V. Maalproducten Maatschappij (Mill 
Products Co.), with offices at Keizers- 
gracht 184, Amsterdam. The managing 
director of the new company is Jacques 
Luchsinger, formerly a partner in the 
firm of Jochems & Luchsinger, Amster- 
dam, an experienced flour salesman and 
well known to many millers in the United 
States and Canada. The cable address 
of the new firm is “Flourjack.” 


<<: 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
DECLARES EXTRA DIVIDEND 


Mrinneapotis, Minn.—The directors of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., at their 
meeting in Minneapolis last week, de- 
clared an extra dividend of 50c a share 
on the company’s no par common stock. 
The regular quarterly dividend has been 
40c. In voting for the extra amount, 
satisfaction was expressed over the busi- 
ness and earnings of the company dur- 
ing the past fiscal year. 

o> 

MILL TO INSTALL WHEAT DRIER 

Expecting another wet harvesting sea- 
son, the Federal Mill & Elevator Co. 
Inc., plans to install a wheat drier at 
its plant in Lockport, N. Y. A tile 
building will be constructed to house the 
drier, and it is expected that the equip- 
ment will be ready for operation within 
six weeks, Frederick J. Lingham, pres! 
dent of the company, has announced. 

oo 
FRIEND BROS. INCORPORATED 

Boston, Mass.—Friend Bros., Inc» 
Melrose, Mass., has been chartered to 
operate a chain of bakeries and res 
taurants, with a capital of $1,100,000. 
The capital stock is divided into 1,100 
shares of $100 par value. The officers 
of the company are Victor A. Friend 
president, Robert Friend vice president, 
and Leslie Friend treasurer. 
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The Increasingly 
Popular Combine 


By Harvey E. Yantis 





GENTLEMAN with a sharp pencil 
A and nothing much to do has put 

forth the startling information that 
if it had been necessary to harvest the 
1928 Kansas wheat crop by the methods 
of 100 years ago, when the cradle and 
hand binding were in vogue, it would 
have required almost 1,000,000 harvest 
hands and 20 or 30 days to cut, bind and 
shock the crop. A century ago three 
men could cut, bind and shock only two 
acres of wheat a day, while with the 
combine and other modern equipment 
three men can now cut, thresh and de- 
liver to market, a distance of two miles, 
45 acres of wheat, and do all this with 
less strenuous work than the men of 100 
years ago had to do. 

The combine harvester thresher, being, 
perhaps, better adapted to the semiarid 
plains of the Southwest than to any other 
of the principal wheat growing sections, 
is most popular there, but undoubtedly 
its use is spreading. The first machines 
were put in use in the larger fields in 
the hard winter wheat belt about 1923. 
For the 1928 harvest it is estimated that 
farmers of the three major southwestern 
wheat states, Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas, owned and operated more than 
32,000 of the squat, dumb, creeping ma- 
chines, each of which will do the work of 
2 men. Of these, over 19,000 are in 
Kansas, where even the owners of the 
smaller tracts are using them. 

It spells the dawn of a new era in 
harvesting. No more the thousands of 
men converging on Kansas in June to 
spread over the country like locusts to 
live off the harvest. Nor will harvest 
time longer afford a means for college 
boys to make money for next year’s 
schooling. No more the sultry days of 
shocking grain behind clanking binders, 
or the heartbreaking work of pitching 
grain from the header into mammoth 
threshers. A relic of European methods 
where all work is done by hand, such a 
harvest was of course doomed in Amer- 
a. Mechanical genius, by the invention 
of combines, did more than farm relief 
bills can ever do to make wheat growing 
profitable, 

The combine, drawn by a tractor, cuts 
‘swath of from nine to twenty-four feet, 
threshes and sacks the grain and spreads 
the Straw in its wake, all in one opera- 
tion, The modern farmer who has a 
section” or two of wheat harvests his 
‘top almost without outside help. One 
man drives the tractor, another runs the 
‘combine, a third hauls the grain to the 
levator in his truck. By this system he 
atvests anywhere from 40 to 75 acres a 
4y, compared with 20 acres under the 
ld system when he had 20 harvest hands 
vho had to be fed and given beds at 
hight, 

Another advantage claimed by farm- 
tS using combines is that the soil can 

Prepared for another crop three or 
our weeks earlier than would be pos- 
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amounts of combine wheat, have reached 
the conclusion that such a method of 
harvesting does not injure the grain so 
long as the farmer does not become over- 
anxious and start his harvest too early. 
The growers are rapidly learning, how- 
ever, that wheat taken too early by the 
combine will be docked heavily in price, 
and each year there is less of this trouble. 

One of the most sensational features 
of the development of the combine in the 
Southwest has been in the tremendous 
flow of new grain to the terminal mar- 
kets in the three or four weeks follow- 
ing the start of harvest. When the crop 
is ripe and ready for harvesting it can 
be combined and sold as fast as it is cut. 
The financial relations between the wheat 
grower and the banker have changed. 







THe top picture shows one of the prize 

Kansas fields of 1928 just ready for 
cutting. It yielded 40 bus per acre of hard 
winter wheat, all of which tested over 60 
lbs per bu and graded No. 1. In the cen- 
ter picture a combine harvester-thresher 
is in operation, while below a disk is fol- 
lowing immediately behind the machine, 
preparing the soil for another crop. The 
first picture was taken by H. M. Bainer, 
director of the Southwestern Wheat Im- 
provement Association. The others are 
by W. H. Clevenger, manager of the 
Aurora Flour Mills Co., Junction City, 
Kansas. 


sible under the old methods. The usual 
system is to run a disk immediately fol- 
lowing the combine, turning under the 
straw spread by the latter and thus con- 
serving the moisture and plant food in 
the ground, and putting the soil in con- 
dition to hold any moisture that comes. 
Plowing and listing then can be done 
later, when the farmer has more time at 
his disposal. The early disking will kill 
most of the weeds that would otherwise 
spring up, also. Experiments have shown 
that such early preparation of the seed- 
bed yields as much as eight bus more per 
acre than wheat sown on similar land, 
but with only a late plowing. 

The big question is, how far will the 
use of the combine spread? Can the 
farmers of the spring wheat, corn belt 
and humid areas use it as they do in the 
semiarid sections? If they cannot, what 
is likely to take place on the farms now 
growing small grain outside the combine 
area? 

The combine offers enormous savings 
in time, labor and grain. In a few in- 
stances, the users say that they have been 
able to pay for the combine out of the 
savings made the first year of its use. 
In saving grain, it has been found by 
users that the combine can be used eco- 
nomically where they would not be jus- 
tified in going into the field with a binder 
or a header. Of greater importance, they 
have discovered that they save from two 
to three bushels per acre more than 
when using other methods, for every time 
grain is handled some is lost, and with 
former methods it was handled several 
times instead of the one when the combine 
is used. 

Millers in the Southwest, after five 
years or so of grinding increasingly large 


The wheat grower of the great plains 
area now goes to the banker for sug- 
gestions on investment, while the miller 
and the elevator operator, both in the 
country and at terminals, are putting up 
the money to carry the crop. This is 
well illustrated by the July wheat re- 
ceipts in Kansas City alone, which 
reached the enormous total of 35,561,240 
bus. 

The combine received a real test in 
Kansas this year because of the extreme- 
ly wet harvest weather. One of the 
principal complaints lodged by millers 
against the combine is that there is too 
high a moisture content in the wheat. 
This has been particularly true this year, 
and millers and elevator owners are be- 
ginning to realize that they must find 
some inexpensive method of handling 
combined wheat to prevent heating dur- 
ing wet seasons. 

Companies manufacturing the com- 
bines are also deeply interested in this 
subject of moisture, and many of them 
are working with experiments designed 
to overcome such objections. 

oo 
FARM CO-OPERATIVES ON INCREASE 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—A larger number 
of farmers than ever before are partici- 
pating in co-operative marketing and 
purchasing, according to a recent sur- 
vey by the Department of Agriculture, 
some of them as members of particular 
associations, some as shareholders, some 
because of being under contract to mar- 
ket co-operatively, and some as shippers, 
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consignors or patrons, using the facilities 
furnished by the various co-operative en- 
terprises. 

Including duplications because of 
farmers belonging to two, three, four or 
five associations, the estimated member- 
ship is 3,000,000, divided among the more 
important of the commodity groups as 
follows: grain marketing associations, 
900,000; associations marketing dairy 
products, 600,000; associations marketing 
live stock, 450,000; associations market- 
ing fruits and vegetables, 215,000; cotton 
marketing associations, 140,000. 

Approximately 70 per cent of the to- 
tal membership is in the 12 north central 
states, compared with 53 per cent in 
1925, and 55 in 1915. Less than 12 per 
cent of the membership is now in the 
southern states, compared with 30 per 
cent in 1925, and 16 in 1915. The Pa- 
cific Coast states are of about the same 
relative importance, in regard to mem- 
bership, as in 1925. 

oo 
DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS INCREASE 

Douturn, Minn.—Receipts of wheat at 
Duluth for the year ending June 30, 
1928, were 118,582,904 bus, compared 
with 54,373,861 in the crop year 1926-27. 
Total receipts of all grain were 177,822,- 
163 bus, compared with 85,670,873 the 
preceding year. The large increase is a 
result of greater crops raised in 1927. 

oo 

GRAIN DEALERS ELECT OFFICERS 

Winnirec, Man.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Northwest Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation, held in Winnipeg on Aug. 2, 
the following were elected: C. E. Hayles, 


of the Dominion Elevator Co., president ; 
C. I. Hall, of the Central Grain Co., vice 
president. Directors: W. A. Hastings, 
of the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., C. H. Forsyth, of the Canadian 
Elevator Co., R. G. Beattie, of the 
North Star Grain Co., D. A. Kane, of 
the McLaughlin Elevator Co., H. C. 
Nicholls, of the Dominion Elevator Co., 
J. A. McDonald, of the Province Eleva- 
tor Co., and J. E. Dudley, of the British 
America Elevator Co. 


oc 


NEW FIRM TO OPERATE OHIO MILL 

Officers of the newly formed United 
Mills Co., Ine., Grafton, Ohio, which will 
operate the properties of the United 
Mills Corporation, now in the process of 
liquidation, are Howard E. Irvin presi- 
dent, King E. Fauver vice president, 
Fred N, Barton secretary-treasurer, and 
W. G. Landman superintendent and as- 
sistant secretary. The new company has 
adequate financial backing to operate the 
mill at its full capacity of 800 bbls per 
day. 

oS 


MILL TO DOUBLE CAPACITY 

Mitwavukee, Wis.— Plans have been 
made by the New Richmond ( Wis.) Roll- 
er Mills Co. to build an addition to ‘its 
present plant. When the improvements 
have been completed, the mill will have 
twice its present capacity. The com- 
pany has appointed A. C. Russell, of An- 
tigo, Wis., to serve as representative in 
west central Wisconsin. 
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“RESTING” ORDERS A MENACE 
A MEMBER of the trade writes from 

Ohio that spring wheat flour sales- 
men have, during the last three weeks, 
been taking “resting” orders from bakers 
in that state, subject to acceptance dur- 
ing the next 30 to 60 days. He says that 
the prices quoted range from $6.25 to 
$6.50 bbl, delivered. If the market should 
break sufficiently, within the time speci- 
fied, the salesmen, of course, can take’ 
in the orders. 

The correspondent wonders if the 
salesmen in question are acting under 
instructions from their mills. The prac- 
tice, he says, is a bad one, and has a tend- 
ency to cheapen the trade. Should any- 
thing happen to the spring wheat crop, 
and prices advance, these “resting” or- 
ders would do the mills more harm than 
good. 


oo 


MINNEAPOLIS 


The September wheat option at Min- 
neapolis declined almost 5c bu last week, 
closing Aug. 4 at 654@6%c under the 
preceding Saturday. Since then, there 
has been a further decline of 3c. 

The continued weakness naturally has 
had a tendency to keep flour buyers out 
of the market. They are interested, but 
are buying sparingly. Weakness in feed 
has absorbed part of the decline, so that 
current flour prices do not represent the 
full break in wheat. Asking prices on 
patent are 20@25c bbl under those of 
a week ago. 

New Crop Buying.—Spring wheat mills 
have not as yet begun active trading for 
new crop shipment. The crop, while 
practically assured, is not yet out of dan- 
ger. ‘The outlook, however, is good, and 
many mills are still advising their steady 
customers to hold off. In consequence, 
sales are not as heavy as they should be. 
The reported bookings for the week end- 
ed Aug. 4 aggregated close to 150 per 
cent of capacity, with offers outstanding 
that mills could since have accepted to 
advantage. The bookings on Aug. 6-7 
probably exceeded those of last week. 

Spring wheat millers feel very much 
encouraged over the outlook. Early re- 
turns from the harvest fields indicate 
a crop above the average in weight and 
quality; the protein content of the first 
arrivals is fully 1 to 3 per cent more 
than a year ago. With a dry harvest, 
and with prices at a low point for the 
last four years, the northwestern trade, 
naturally, is optimistic. 

Shipping directions continue good, and 
spring wheat mills apparently are going 
to make a better clean-up of old con- 
tracts than for some years. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 Ibs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Aug. 7 Year ago 

CORTOM ccccccccccers $6.80@7.25 $8.00@8.20 
Standard patent ..... 6.830@6.85 7.60@7.80 
Second patent ....... 6.20@6.30 7.40@7.50 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 6.00@6.25 6.65@6.75 
First clear, jute*..... 5.70@5.80 6.25@6.40 
Second clear, jute*.... 4.25@4.90 4.50@4.80 
Whole wheat ........ 6.75@6.85 7.25@7.40 
Graham, standard .... 5.80@5.90 6.65@6.85 

*140-1b jutes. 

SEMOLINAS 
Durum millers reported scattering 


small sales of semolinas during the week, 
but there is no interest as yet on the 
part of buyers for new crop shipment. 
Shipping directions are fair and, appar- 
ently, old contracts are going to be 


cleaned up by the close of the crop year. 
The movement of new durum wheat has 
barely started and, unless the weather 
clears, is not apt to be heavy enough to 
affect premiums for some time. Prices 
are low, but apparently are not yet in 
line with buyers’ ideas, 


No. 2 semolina 


“ 
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is quoted at 3%c lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis; standard, 34%,c; special grade and 
fancy patent, 34%c; No. 3 semolina, 3@ 
BY 


gC. 

In the week ending Aug. 4, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 39,899 
bbls durum products, compared with 
51,952, made by nine mills, in the pre- 
vious week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 15 were in operation Aug. 7: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.’s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill (one half). 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, Palisade and Phoenix mills. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s C (one half), D, 
E, F, G and rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of en Ie mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 29-Aug. 4... 460,800 228,652 50 
Previous week .. 460,800 208,837 45 
Year ago ....... 460,800 230,801 50 
Two years ago... 529,200 212,504 40 
Three years ago. 522,000 252,796 48 
Four years ago.. 564,600 220,903 39 
Five years ago... 561,100 268,280 47 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 2,850 bbls last week, 1,150 
in the previous week, 560 a year ago, 
and 5,400 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 
Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 29-Aug. 4... 296,250 153,921 52 
Previous week .. 372,000 202,113 54 
Weer OOO cessace 440,700 224,346 61 
Two years ago... 423,690 218,225 52 
Three years ago. 433,890 220,289 51 
Four years ago... 426,690 234,928 55 
Five years ago... 311,190 133,312 43 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -——Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1928 1927 1928 1927 
7 70 70,550 191,373 172,138 95 121 
July 14 71 71,050 247,331 223,451 2,918 1,613 
21 69 70,050 225,381 207,331 4,201 5,424 
28 65 62,000 202,113 198,886 7,898 1,666 
. 4. 50 49,375 153,921 161,890 ... 286 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa, from Sept. 1, 1927, 
to Aug. 4, 1928, with comparisons, in 
barrels (000’s omitted) : 

Output" -——Exports—. 
1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 1926-27 


Minneapolis ...12,004 10,457 73 99 


St. Paul ...... 408 533 28 27 

Duluth-Sup. .. 975 830 ees eee 

Outside ....... 10,890 10,242 219 132 
NOTES 


The Fruen Milling Co. has taken out 
a permit for a $4,000 addition to its ce- 
real plant in north Minneapolis. 

The Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Min- 
neapolis, has voted to increase its author- 
ized common stock issue to 350,000 shares. 

E. R. Moyer, of Minneapolis, is going 
to Scobey, Mont., to take over the man- 
agement of the Marquis Flour Milling 
Co. 

Harry J. Kane, president of the Glad- 
ness Bakeries, Inc., St. Paul, and Miss 
Catherine Grace Brownlee, were married 
Aug. 8. 

Harry G. Wolf, president of the Wolf 
Co., Chambersburg, Pa., who has been 
visiting in the Northwest with Mrs. 
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Wolf, will leave for home Aug. 8, by 
automobile. 


Guy A. Thomas, of Minneapolis, who 
is making a motor trip with his family, 
writes from Montreal that they have al- 
ready covered 4,000 miles. 


D. F. Chandler, who recently took 
over the old Chippewa mill at Monte- 
video, Minn., expects to have it ready to 
operate within a few weeks. 


Miss E. M. Schuler, district sales man- 
ager for the Cannon Valley Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, left Aug. 6 for a trip 
through central states territory. 


L. M. Leffingwell, treasurer of the 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., linseed 
crusher, Minneapolis, is spending the 
month of August on a ranch in Wyoming. 


Maurice J. Beaubaire, secretary of the 
Northwestern Feed Co., will leave for 
Duluth, Aug. 10, for a round trip on the 
Great Lakes, making short stops at De- 
troit and Buffalo. 


Allied trades representatives calling on 
northwestern bakers last week were Art 
F. White, of P. Ballantine & Sons, New- 
ark, N. J., and Charles Beach, of. the 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago. 


A. E. Danielson, formerly with the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. at Youngstown, 
Ohio, has started in the flour and feed 
jobbing business at Atwater, Minn., and 
will distribute over a radius of about 50 
miles. 


H. Wehmann, the veteran Minneapolis 
feed man, who is at present in Europe, 
writes from the North Cape that he has 
been enjoying the beauty of the Midnight 
Sun, and sends greetings to his friends 
from the “Top of the World.” 


C. V. Adams, flour and feed, Lan- 
caster, Pa., who visited in Minneapolis 
last week, left Aug. 5 by automobile for 
St. Louis. Mr. Adams had an unfor- 
tunate accident while here. He ran into 
a light standard and sustained two frac- 
tured ribs. 


The Weaver Co., Minneapolis, has tak- 
en over the agency of the Buffalo (N. 
Y.) Hammer Mill Corporation, and will 
represent it in territory west of Chicago. 
C. F. Schutte, of Buffalo, president of 
the company, is expected in Minneapolis 
this week. 

The annual convention of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association will be 
held at Boston, Sept. 24-26, with head- 
quarters in the Statler Hotel. The Unit- 
ed States Feed Distributors’ Association 
will hold its annual meeting at the same 
time and place. 


W. L. Griffin, for many years a mill- 
wright in the employ of the Pillsbur 
Flour Mills Co., died recently at Enid, 
Okla., where he had gone to work on the 
new mill for the company at that point. 
Interment was in Minneapolis. Surviv- 
ing are his widow and three daughters. 


The Shambaugh (Iowa) Flour Mills & 
Elevator Co., 75 bbls capacity, is the 
name under which the old Enarson 
Maynes Co. mill is being operated. It 
uses an oil engine for power. J. S. 
Hamm is president, T. K. Coles man- 
ager, and A. D. Hamm secretary and 
treasurer. 


C. E. Roseth, until recently a sales 
manager for the W. J. Jennison Co., 
Minneapolis, is making a trip through the 
Yellowstone Park with his family. He 
writes that South Dakota is harvesting 
a better crop of wheat than expected, 
while the stand in Montana is unusually 
good, many fields running over 30 bus 
per acre. 


Paul Voss, for many years president 
of the Echo (Minn.) Mill Co., on Aug. 
1 took over the De Werd feed mill at 
Redwood Falls, and will operate it un- 
der the name Redwood Milling Co. He 
will grind feed only, but will handle the 
Pillsbury line of flour and feed and the 
Albert Dickinson Co. poultry, dairy and 
hog feeds. Mr. Voss has been milling 
for 47 years. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
hearing on the grain rate structure in the 
West will be reopened at Los Angeles, 
Cal., on Aug. 15. This hearing was 
started over a year ago. C. T. Vanden- 
over, of Minneapolis, secretary of the 
Southern Minnesota Mills, left Aug. 7 to 
be present. Frank B. Townsend, direc- 
tor of traffic, Minneapolis Traffic Asso- 
ciation, will go later. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Flour buying last week was no larger 
than in the preceding one. Southwestern 
mills are reported loading up buyers 
while others not quite sure in their ming 
that prices have reached low as yet are 
holding out. There continues some de. 
mand for clears, but mills are out of 
No. 1. A little No. 2 was sold for ex. 
port, though the supply is scarce. 

The durum mill is still working on old 
orders, with shipping directions coming 
in slowly. New business is inactive, 

Quotations, Aug. 4, at Duluth-Sy- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per bbl, in 98-1b cot- 
tons: 

1928 1927 


First patent ......... $6.65@7.00 $7.80@8.05 
Second patent ........ 6.40@6.75 7.55@7.89 
First clear, jute...... 6.15@6.50 6.35@6.69 
Second clear, jute.... 4.50@5.00 5.40@5.65 


Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

SUG BOAUG.. 4 6 ccc vevecess 31,875 86 
Previous week ...........+. 12,995 35 
WT ME Pepe be esoeeeeeeese 17,870 48 
BWWO FORTS GRO Vosicovdosse 6,930 19 


NOTES 


Howard Kellogg, president of Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons, Inc., New York, was 
in Duluth last week. 

Visiting grain men, in Duluth last 
week, were A. L. Searle, H. W. Hellier, 
W. E. Foster, E. H. Smith and R. H, 
Dunbar. 


H. G. Spencer, vice president of the 
Consolidated Elevator Co., accompanied 
by Mrs. Spencer, is in Taos, N. M., on 
vacation. 

The American Linseed Co. has dis- 
continued its office in Duluth, following 
the disposition of its linseed business 
to other companies, Percy Fuller has 
been local representative of the com- 
pany. 

George G. Barnum, Sr., has awarded 
a contract for the erection of a library 
building, costing $15,000, to be built in 
the village of Barnum, Minn., which was 
named for him many years ago. He has 
been giving $2,000 annually to the vil- 
lage for the purchase of books. 

A group of members of the Duluth 
Board of Trade called on President 
Coolidge at his executive offices in Su- 
perior, Wis., last week. In the party 
were H. S. Newell, vice president of the 
board, B. J. Stockman, W. S. Moore, 
Thomas Gibson, F. P. Heffelfinger, H. 
G. Spencer, and Ward Ames. 

oo 


MONTANA 


There was little change in the flour 
situation last week. The further decline 
in wheat caused considerable inquiry for 
new crop flour, and some business was 
booked for September to January deliv- 
ery. If reports are true, some very 
low prices were made to eastern buyers. 

Mills, with few exceptions, consider 
the hazard of booking flour with no 
guide as to the probable cost of wheat, 
on account of changing protein premiums, 
too great to try and force sales at this 
time. All indications point to a crop of 
exceptional quality, and if these pros- 
pects materialize, millers feel that there 
will be plenty of business for everybody. 
No more old wheat flour is being offered. 
Quotations, Aug. 4, on new crop flour, 
September to January shipment, car lots, 
98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b., mill: first pat- 
ent, $6.50@6.70 bbl; standard patent, 
$6.30@6.50; first clear, $6. 

Shipping instructions continue fair and 
output is about the same as last week. 


NOTES 


W. T. Greeley, president of the Gree- 
ley Elevator Co., recently returned from 
St. Paul, making the trip by airplane. 

The state seed council of Montana will 
hold its first annual meeting at Boze- 
man, Aug. 1, at which time it will con- 
sider, among other things, means of im- 
proving the Montana seed laws. 


The Cascade Milling & Elevator Co. 
held its annual stockholders’ meeting 0 
Aug. 4, when the following board of di- 
rectors was elected: August Schwach- 
heim, W. C. Boeke, Grace E. Taylor, J 
M. Power, Ford Johnson, H. Mattson, 
and M. M. Moore. The officers of the 
company are August Schwachheim, pres! 
dent-treasurer; M. M. Moore, vice pres 
dent; W. C. Boeke, secretary. 
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KANSAS CITY 


The volume of flour sales fell off con- 
siderably last week, partly owing to the 
fact that wheat was declining and buyers 
were bearish, and partly due to the ex- 
ceptionally large sales that have been 
made in recent weeks, which must have 
satisfied the future needs of a large 
number of buyers. 

In some cases, millers were pessimistic, 
saying that business was unusually quiet 
for this time of the year; but it is be- 
lieved that their attitude was brought 
about by the comparative inactivity after 
weeks of exceptionally heavy buying. 
That flour sales are still being made on 
a generous scale is indicated by the fact 
that mills must have sold about 250 per 
cent of capacity last week. Of course 
this is a considerable drop from the 500 
to 1,000 per cent of capacity figures that 
have prevailed in recent weeks, but that 
kind of business could not go on forever. 

Most of the large buyers seem to have 
had their fill of buying, but millers say 
that there are still a number of smaller 
ones to come into the market. Jobbers 
especially have delayed buying, and the 
trade expects them to operate on a 
strictly hand-to-mouth basis while wheat 
is declining. The recent active buying 
has been done principally by bakers, both 
large and small, and many of them have 
covered their needs for long time periods, 
making it appear that sales have covered 
the trade more thoroughly than is ac- 
tually the case. Last week’s sales were 
smaller in volume, but the number of 
orders was still large, indicating that buy- 
ers were taking smaller lots which were 
spread out over a shorter period than has 
been the case recently. 

The activity of shipping directions 
which was a feature of the commence- 
ment of new crop sales was reflected last 
week when the record for flour output 
here was broken. Shtpping directions, 
however, were much more difficult to ob- 
tain, and it is feared that mill production 
will fall off considerably this week. 
Owing to the declining wheat market, 
buyers are not anxious to take out flour 
bought at higher levels. 

Export business is slightly better, al- 
though it is still remarkably light for this 
time of the year. Some cheer might be 
obtained from the fact that a few sales 
of 5,000 to 8,000 sacks were made to 
Europe last week by Kansas mills. The 
majority of the European business is go- 
ing to mills in Texas and Oklahoma, 
bookings by which are reported to have 

mn on a generous scale. Sales to the 
West Indies and Latin America are fair. 
Quotations, Aug. 4, basis cotton 98's or 
Jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: hard wheat 
short patent $6.20@6.70 bbl, 95 per cent 
%5.70@6.20, straight $5.60@6.10, first 
clear $4.70@4.80, second clear $3.90, low 
grade $3.60. 

Production. — The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 68 representative southwest- 
etn mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph, Salina and 
Atchison. Additional tables give the 
production and activity of principal mill- 
ing centers in the territory. 


63 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls _ tivity 

July 29-Aug. 4... 315,360 223,082 71 

Previous week .. 315,360 219,572 69 

Year ago ....... 318,960 182,759 57 

Two years ago... 330,960 297,242 89 

SOUP GVOPABO occ ccc cccscctecs 73 

Ten-year average ..........00se0e0+ 73 
KANSAS CITY 

July 29-Aug. 4... 197,700 185,652 93 

Wious week .. 197,700 183,202 87 

im @@0........ 175,500 129,880 74 

WO years ago... 172,500 156,607 9 

VORP GVerage .........cccecoes 82 

MWOGE AVGFATE . 2... cece ecsees 85 





WICHITA 
July 29-Aug. 4... 62,400 41,128 65 
Previous week .. 62,400 39,306 63 
Year ago ....... 62,400 40,451 64 
Two years ago... 62,400 54,047 86 
SALINA 
July 29-Aug. 4... 46,800 25,077 53 
Previous week .. 46,800 40,034 85 
Weer GOO aes evee 46,200 35,576 77 
Two years ago... 35,400 36,795 103 
OMAHA 
July 29-Aug. 4... 27,300 22,061 81 
Previous week .. 27,300 23,559 86 
BOR? BOO casicowe 27,300 23,634 86 
Two years ago... 27,300 25,478 93 
ST. JOSEPH 
July 29-Aug. 4... 47,400 56,332 118 
Previous week .. 47,400 52,223 110 
(i... Seer 47,400 24,399 51 
Two years ago... 47,400 54,989 116 
ATCHISON 
July 29-Aug. 4... 30,900 31,340 101 
Previous week .. 30,900 28,397 91 
YOAF GO .tcsece 29,700 29,146 97 
Two years ago... 29,700 29,862 101 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 70 mills to The 

Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 

sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


SOE GOVAGE, Gane cic vtveceecocsecececve 286 
poi, Mei, MRREERI CETTE ee eee 401 
po eee Se ee ees ee eee 167 


Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills outside of Kansas City were 
11,463 bbls last week, 21,978 in the pre- 
vious week, 25,336 a year ago, and 36,225 
two years ago. 


THE “TEMPERATOR” IN USE HERE 


The apparatus for short time temper- 
ing of wheat mentioned in a special ar- 
ticle by Edgar S. Miller in last week’s 
issue of The Northwestern Miller on 
“Short-Time Wheat Conditioning” now is 
in regular use in two Kansas City flour 
mills. The first experimental apparatus 
was installed several months ago in the 
plant of the Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc. In order to test its operation on 
the full mill stream, this machine later 
was moved to the Rosedale Milling Co., 
where it since has been in regular opera- 
tion. 

Several weeks ago the system was in- 
stalled in the Kansas City plant of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. The machine 
in use there has a capacity of 500 bus 
per hour and, with a 15-minute temper- 
ing period, handles all of the wheat for 
the 2,500-bbl mill. A small installation 
also has been made in the Silex (Mo.) 
Mills. 

The “temperator” is being developed 
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by the General Mill Equipment Co., Kan- 
sas City. 
NOTES 

Earl Schafer, of the Maney Milling 
Co., Omaha, was in Kansas City last 
week, returning from a six weeks’ trip 
in the South. 

The new plant of the Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills, Kansas City, Kansas, is 
expected to start limited production in 
about a week or 10 days. 


J. Lloyd Ford, president of the Shaw- 
nee (Okla.) Milling Co., was in Kansas 
City last week. He was returning from 
a trip to Dallas, Texas, and St. Louis. 


Harry G. Cowan, western sales man- 
ager for Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., 
Minneapolis, was here last week, visiting 
the company’s brokerage connection in 
Kansas City, J. P. Parks. 


There are some in Kansas City who 
are sufficiently bearish to talk $1 wheat. 
For the first time since 1923, wagon 
wheat at Wichita dropped below $1 for 
the best grade. 


Clarence M. Hardenbergh, president 
of the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
who was operated on last week for ap- 
pendicitis, is reported to be progressing 
very satisfactorily. 

J. Juul, sales manager for the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., was called back 
from a business trip in the East last 
week owing to the illness of Clarence M. 
Hardenbergh, president of the company. 


T. Hogan, of the sales department of 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., re- 
turned last week from a five weeks’ sell- 
ing trip in Pittsburgh and surrounding 
territory. He reported good bookings in 
that vicinity. 

W. H. Clevenger, manager of the 
Aurora Flour Mills Co., Junction City, 
was in Kansas City last week. He stat- 
ed that he was of the opinion that much 
of the big business booked. lately was 
done at too low a conversion. 


L. S. Mohr, president of the Western 
Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co., left 
Kansas City last week with his wife and 
daughter to drive to Boston, where he 
has a granddaughter in school. The lat- 
ter will return to Kansas City with them. 


Frank M. Cole, Kansas City manager 
for W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., New 
York, and president of the Radial Ware- 
house Co., Kansas City, has moved his 
offices from the New York Life Build- 
ing here to the Radial company’s ware- 
house. 


Late last week it was estimated that 
Kansas City mills had about 12,000,000 
bus wheat in their elevators. Together 
with that held by elevator companies, 
believed to be about 13,000,000, some 25,- 
000,000 bus of Kansas City’s available 
41,000,000 storage capacity is now in use. 


Kansas City wheat receipts in July av- 
eraged 11.82 per cent protein, compared 
with 12.02, the average for the same 
month of last year. The quality of the 
wheat has been varied, with southern re- 








OUTPUT RECORD BROKEN 


ORE flour was milled in Kan- 

sas City last week than in any 
previous week in history. Owing 
to the fact that the daily capacity 
of mills here has been slightly in- 
creased since the last record was 
made, the percentage at which they 
operated was not a record. In the 
week ending Aug. 4, mills here 
ground 185,652 bbls flour, com- 
pared with the previous best week, 
that ending Dec, 10, 1927, when 
the output reached 185,142. Mills 
operated at 93 per cent of capacity 
last week, compared with the rec- 
ord, which still stands, of 94. 




















ceipts leading. Fortunately, the quality 
of the protein is so good that the 1928 
flour is superior to that of last year for 
baking purposes. 

J. H. Compton, Kansas representative 
for the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, with 
headquarters at Wichita, was in Kansas 
City last week. He said that the large 
flour sales were being reflected in a more 
active demand for bags, although stu- 
dents of the burlap market believed that 
it was too high, owing to speculators’ ac- 
tivities in Calcutta. 


Otto Bresky, president of the Seaboard 
Flour Corporation, Boston, was in Kan- 
sas City last week in connection with the 
affairs of the Rodney Milling Co., of 
which he is also president. He left for 
Boston on Saturday. Mr. Bresky said 
that large flour buyers in the East were 
well booked up on southwestern flours, 
most of them for at least four or five 
months. 


M. E. Schulz, saies manager for the 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
Kansas, visiting here last week, said that 
his company has most satisfactory flour 
bookings, with a good conversion in the 
entire volume of business. Wheat move- 
ment has been slowed by wet weather, 
and much wet and damaged wheat has 
been sent on to market. The company’s 
binned wheat reserves are the finest 
quality in years. 

oo 


HUTCHINSON 


Flour business slowed up somewhat 
last week with mills of central Kansas, 
but bookings still were satisfactory in 
most quarters. Some round lots were 
sold to bakers, numerous contracts ex- 
tending well past Jan. 1. Inquiry was 
not nearly as great as earlier in the 
crop, the steadily declining market caus- 
ing many to wait for further price re- 
cessions. 

Export inquiry was fairly active, and 
some clears and cut straights were 
booked. Europe is still out of line, al- 
though a few small lots are reported to 
have been sold. A fair quantity went 
to Latin America. Shipping directions 
were somewhat lower, due probably to 


Wheat Combining in the Suburbs 





A CROSS the Missouri River from Kansas City, Mo., is a developing industrial district known as North Kansas City. A 


considerable area of ground not yet in use for factory sites was this year seeded to wheat. 


The illustration shows this field 


being harvested with a Gleaner combine manufactured in a factory near at hand. Several prominent citizens of Kansas City 


are aiding in the harvest. 
not far away. 





Three of Kansas City’s flour mills, owned by the Midland, Monarch and Kansas Flour Mills Co., are 
The city skyline in the background is on the other bank of the Missouri River. 








. 
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price declines. Quotations, basis cotton 
98’s, Aug. 3, Kansas City: short patent, 
$6.65 bbl; straight, $6.15; first clear, 
$4.70. 
NOTES 

Charles Duff, of the Stafford County 
Flour Mills, Hudson, Kansas, has gone 
to Colorado Springs for a short vacation. 


Fred Wolf, manager of the Wolf Mill- 
ing Co., Ellinwood, Kansas, has left with 
his family for an extended stay in Colo- 
rado, 

M. E. Schulz, sales manager for the 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
Kansas, made a business trip to Kansas 
City last week. 

Farmers are showing more of a tend- 
ency to hold their wheat as the price 
declines. July receipts at Hutchinson 
set an all-time record, aggregating 11,- 
561 cars, or approximately 17,341,500 
bus. This compares with 9,770 cars in 
July, 1926, the previous record month. 

oo > 


ATCHISON-LEAVEN- 


WORTH 
Mills reported a slight falling off in 
flour demand last week, and sales av- 
eraged slightly over capacity. This was 
traced to two reasons, one being the lack 
of confidence of buyers in the continual- 
ly declining market, the other being the 
fact that many buyers have filled their 
requirements at a higher basis. Missouri 
River mills continue out of line on ex- 
port business, with the exception of 
round lots to Latin America. Local 
mills reported a fair flow of shipping 
directions, and at least two plants op- 

erated over the week end. 


NOTES 

Cc. H. Harris, auditor of the Blair 
Milling Co., is on a fortnight’s vacation 
in Iowa. 

G. O. Olson, traffic manager for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., has returned 
from his vacation. 

The Blair Elevator Corporation in- 
tends to erect a two-story brick ware- 
house for its feed mill. 


D. M. Githens, southeastern Missouri 
representative for the Blair Milling Co., 
accompanied by his two sons, was in 
Atchison last week. 


<_]S 


SALINA 


Mills of Salina reported steady busi- 
ness last week; inquiries were brisk from 
the bakery trade, although jobbers were 
inclined to await a lowering of quota- 
tions. Export business has improved 
considerably, several sales being made to 
Latin America, but only a few to Europe, 
as that market has been out of line. 

Quotations, Aug. 1: hard winter short 
patent $6.80@7.10 bbl, 95 per cent $6.50 
@6.65 and straight $6.40@6.50, basis 
Kansas City, cotton 98's. 


NOTES 


Fire destroyed the Farmers’ Union 
Elevator at Solomon last week, with an 
estimated loss of $35,000. 


Some mills have been concerned about 
their country elevators, as the recent 
heavy rains have sent the river out over 
some of the low places. L. G. Gott- 
schick, president of the H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co., has been out looking after 
the company’s interests in the counties 
west of here. 

ove 


NEBRASKA 


Mills in Omaha and outside mills in 
Nebraska reported a continued lively 
business last week. Some made heavier 
sales than in the previous week. All of 
them have done a satisfactory business 
since they began to grind new crop 
wheat. One Omaha mill did a_ record 
business in July, selling more flotir in 
that month than it ever sold before in a 
like period. The new crop Nebraska 
wheat is of excellent milling quality, and 
mills are free buyers. Samples of hard 
winter running more than 12 per cent 
protein and yellow wheat running less 
than 10 per cent have been selling at a 
substantial premium. 


ee al 
Vancouver wheat handlings for the 
year were 80,164,796 bus, of. which 67,- 
885,985 went to the United Kingdom 
and Europe, and 11,423,797 to the Orient. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Sales in good-sized volume to domestic 
trade were made last week by some mills, 
while others reported lessened buying. 
Although there is a noticeable lack of 
heavy bookings for long-term shipment, 
compared with this season in other years, 
buying was fairly active for shipment up 
to Jan. 1. 

Soft Wheat Flour—Somewhat better 
new crop business in soft wheat flours 
is reported. It has been slow in getting 
started, because of the prevalence of 
bearish sentiment, which has found re- 
flection and support in the wheat mar- 
ket. There is a fair southern demand, 
but all indications point to this class of 
business being largely on a current basis 
again this year, for, although a few long- 
term bookings have been made, the ma- 
jority of sales are for immediate needs. 

Hard Wheat Flour——Demand for hard 
wheat flour is only fair. Sales are prac- 
tically all for small quantities on imme- 
diate to 30 or 60 days’ delivery. Small 
bakers are buying lightly when necessary, 
but the large ones, apparently with great- 
er stocks, are conspicuously absent from 
the market. Some eastern buyers were 
inquiring, but there is yet a note of re- 
straint about this trade. Shipping in- 
structions are coming in slowly. 

Exports.—Importers were inactive last 
week, and but few sales of flour for ex- 
port were reported. Some mills, how- 
ever, are finding it possible now to line 
up with European quotations, and are 
selling small quantities. Demand is even- 
ly distributed, the United Kingdom, the 
Continent, South America and the West 
Indies furnishing the same limited ex- 
port business. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, new wheat 
flour, 140-lb jutes, St. Louis, Aug. 4: 
soft winter short patent $7.30@7.55 bbl, 
straight $5.55@6.05, first clear $4.55@ 
5.05; hard winter short patent $6.30@ 
6.80, straight $5.05@5.55, first clear $4.55 
@4,.90; spring first patent, old wheat, 
$6.55@7.05, standard patent $6.20@6.50, 
first clear $5.40@5.80. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

July BO-Aug. 4 wiscscccess 36,600 61 
Previous week ............ 32,600 54 
WOOP OBO oocccccccccccccce 28,800 47 
TWO FORTS GOO cs ccceccvecs 37,800 59 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St, Louis: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

July 29-Aug. 4 ........... 48,300 56 
Previous week ..........+:. 48,800 56 
WORF OHO ccccecccdcvvecees 48,900 56 
Two years @GO .......665- 59,000 68 


NOTES 

E. F. Schafer, of the Maney Milling 
Co., Omaha, Neb., was a recent visitor 
in St. Louis. 

The Ralston Purina Co. held a sales 
conference here last week attended by 
many representatives. 

Charles B. Dreyer, of the Dreyer Com- 
mission Co., has been spending a vaca- 
tion at the northern lakes. 

Fire last week did approximately $3,- 
000 damage to the building and contents 
of the Blue Ribbon Pie Co. 

The annual golf tournament and out- 
ing of the St. Louis Flour Club will be 
held later this month, although the exact 
date has not yet been selected. 

Taken as a whole, commercial and in- 
dustrial activities showed recessional 
tendencies during the past month in this 
district, according to the monthly report 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of St. 
Louis. 
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NEW ORLEANS 


Domestic business was rather quiet 
last week, as the requirements of the 
trade are to a great extent covered to 
Dec. 31. Believing that prices will reach 
still lower levels, buyers are holding off. 

There was no noticeable improvement 
in the export situation, Canadian mills 
still underselling local exporters. There 
were no flour exports to Europe last 
week, Local exporters say they cannot 
hope to develop much business in that 
quarter under present conditions. Latin 
America displayed the usual interest in 
local offerings. 

Flour prices, Aug. 2: 


-— Winter—_, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $8.00 $7.25 $8.15 
OB MOP GORE cccces 7.70 6.95 7.75 
100 per cent ..... 7.40 6.70 7.25 
BEETLE 7.20 6.50 6.90 
First clear ....... eee 6.15 6.25 
Second clear ..... cose 5.45 5.55 


Semolina, 4\%c Ib. 

A total of 21,085 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics during the seven —_ 
ended Aug. 2, according to four of the 
leading steamship lines that serve Latin 
America, as follows: 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: to 
Panama City, 1,275 bags; Havana, 250. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: Cienfuegos, 700; 
Puerto Cortez, 660; Bluefields, 405. 

Munson Line: Havana, 2,350; Sagua, 
510; Puerto Mexico, 500; Guantanamo, 
160. 

United Fruit Co: Puerto Barrios, 4,- 
757; Puerto Limon, 2,759; Havana, 2,450; 
Guayaquil, 1,256; Panama City, 1,200; 
Santiago, 1,100; Colon, 300; Livingston, 
218; La Guayra, 200; Bocas del Toro, 
200; Cozumel, 95; Cartagena, 50. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended Aug. 2: 


Destination— Destination— 
BOMBS occ cceses 01 Livingston ..... 218 
Bluefields ...... 1,265 Matanzas ...... 762 
Bocas del Toro. 200 Nuevitas ....... 61 
Bridgetown .... 250 Panama City...2,625 
Cartagena ..... 50 Paramaribo .... 250 
Cienfuegos ..... 1,868 Pointe-a-Pitre .1,225 
ee Te OE .cccccccre 510 
Cozumel ....... 95 Santiago ....... 1,100 
Fort de France. 750 Stann Creek ... 46 
Guantanamo ... 160 Tela ..........% 25 
Guayaquil ..... 1,778 Tumaco ....... 138 
BEQVORR os eses 9,276 Vera Cruz ..... 500 
La Guayra .... 200 


In addition to the above, there was a 
shipment of 80,000 bus wheat to Man- 
chester. This marks the return of Eu- 
rope to the wheat market and the tem- 
porary withdrawing of Latin ‘America. 

The first of the new crop rice arrived 
in New Orleans on Aug. 1 from Hymel 
Bros., Wallace, La., and brought $5.80 
bbl. There were 11 bags of Lady Wright, 
shipped to R. Waguespack, and sold at 
the Board of Trade. The rice was con- 
sidered to be of fine quality. It was 
expected that about 1,000 sacks of the 
first lot would reach New Orleans with- 
in a few days, but that receipts would 
not be general before Aug. 15. A year 
ago they were much larger. The follow- 
ing figures were posted, Aug. 1: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Aug. 2 ......... 11 1,000 

Same period, 1927 ........ 6,072 1,698 
Sales— 

Season to Aug. 2 ........5 11 1,385 

Same period, 1927 ........ 1,143 1,663 


Rice byproducts were quoted as fol- 
lows: bran, at mill, $37 ton; polish, $40. 
NOTES 

N. Ancona entertained some of his 
baker and flour friends last week with 
a spaghetti supper. 

J. Geor, Demarest, of the J. G. 
Demarest Co., last week was on vacation 


along the Mississippi Gulf Coast. 


William Waterman, of J. S. Water- 
man & Co., was kept at home several 
days last week by illness, but is now 
back at his desk. 


The freight office of the Standard 
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Fruit & Steamship Co. has temporarily 
been removed to 227 Baronne Stree} 
while the old quarters are being remod. 
eled. 
R. A. Sutuivay, 
oo > 


MEMPHIS 


Less business was done in flour last 
week, although there was a fair distriby- 
tion for immediate shipment. The bak- 
ing trade is believed to be better protect- 
ed than usual this early in the season. 
Spring wheat mills are quoting new crop 
prices, and are doing some business, but 
chiefly for early shipment. Soft winter 
prices are relatively steady, although 
mills in the Rocky Mountain section are 
naming quotations which are causing 
some fairly good bookings. The trade 
feels that high grade soft winter patents 
are going to be at stiff premiums, which 
will stimulate buying of lower grades, as 
there is an inclination in much of the 
cotton belt to look to price rather than 
grade. 

Quotations, Aug. 4, basis 98's, f.o.b,, 
Memphis, car lots: spring wheat short 
patent $7.50@7.65 bbl, standard patent 
$6.85@7.40; hard winter short patent 
$6.85@7.25, standard patent $6.35@6.75; 
Oklahoma and Kansas low protein grades, 
$5.80@6.25; soft winter short patent 
$7.75@8.25, standard patent $6.85@7.25; 
western soft patent $6.60@6.80, semi- 
hard patent $5.85, blended 95 per cent 
patent $6.75@6.85. 

NOTES 

Philip Pillsbury, of Minneapolis, vis- 
ited the local branch of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. last week. 


J. C. Koster, southern sales manager, 
recently called at the local branch of 
the Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City. 


GeorcGe WILLIAMSON. 
<_< 


SOUTHWIDE COTTON COUNCIL 
FORMED TO HELP INDUSTRY 


New Orteans, La.—The Southwide 
Cotton Council, an organization growing 
out of the Southwide Cotton Conference, 
held at Jackson, Miss., in February, 1928, 
has been established with headquarters 
in New Orleans. The council hopes to 
stabilize the price of cotton as far as 
possible, and assist the planters in lib- 
erating themselves from the “increasing 
abuses that have found lodgment in the 
cotton industry and its many sided in- 
terests.” : 

Plans for action were discussed at a 
special meeting of the executive commit- 
tee, held at the organization’s headquar- 
ters in the Canal Bank Building, presid- 
ed over by Judge C. E. Thomas, of Mont- 
gomery, Ala., head of the council. 

After the meeting, H. L. McKnight, 
acting secretary, said in part: “As rap- 
idly as machinery of organization can be 
set up in the 11 cotton growing states, 
it will ask the diversified business in- 
terests of the South for the very modest 
sum of $750,000 annually for five years 
to carry on its gigantic undertaking. 
While the city of New Orleans has been 
selected as the home of the central body, 
it is likely that each cotton producing 
state will later have its own organiza- 


. tion.” 


od 
TEXAS BAKERY BEING BUILT 


Dattas, Texas.—Construction work has 
been started on the $150,000 plant being 
built for the Mrs. Baird’s Baking Co. 
and plans to equip the completed struc- 
ture with machinery costing a like 
amount have been made. The company 
was recently chartered to do business in 
Texas, with a capital stock of $175,000. 
While the Dallas company is owned by 
the stockholders of the Mrs. Baird’s Bak- 
ing Co. of Fort Worth, the two com- 
panies will be operated as separate or 
ganizations. 

oe] 

FARMERS’ ELEVATOR DIVIDENDS 

The statement of the Equity Co-opera- 
tive Association of Phillips County, Mon- 
tana, for the year ending May 31, 1928, 
shows net earnings of $90,301, nearly 70 
per cent of which was derived from the 
handling of wheat. An 8 per cent divi- 
dend on capital stock was declared at 
the close of the business year.- 
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SPRINGING THE BID 

Springing the bid is a trade expression 
for forcing up the price of wheat. When 
a miller breaks away from the current 
level, and bids up the price of wheat be- 
yond what others are paying, he is. said 
to be springing the bid. Not a very 
welcome proposition at any time, but 
particularly unwelcome and dangerous 
under present conditions in this section. 
The others will probably follow suit, so 
it is an open question whether anything 
is gained by any bidder. It merely starts 
the ball rolling in the process of com- 
petitive bidding whereby nobody gains 
anything, except the one who sells the 
wheat. 

Wheat and flour prices are thereby 
forced to a higher level than might other- 
wise obtain. With each advance in the 
premium of soft wheat, carrying it still 
further out of line with other wheats, it 
becomes more and more difficult to sell 
the flour made from it. Hence this gen- 
tle art of springing the bid is a self- 
destructive operation, which reacts upon 
itself, annihilating the sale of flour and 
through that the sale of wheat. 

The miller can only pay a price for 
the wheat corresponding to what he can 
get for his flour. If the owners of the 
wheat are unwilling to sell at that price, 
they will be obliged to keep it. If there 
is any idea that soft wheat millers can be 
held up and made to pay exorbitant pre- 
miums for the soft wheat of this sec- 
tion, it rests on a false basis. 

As a matter of fact, millers already 
have shrewdly anticipated the possibility 
of such a development and have taken 
steps to counteract it. Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan are not the only reser- 
voirs of soft wheat for these millers. 
Qutside the soft wheat belt, it is even 
grown to some extent in Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Texas, and then there is the 
great Pacific northwestern country. Out- 
side new crop soft wheat has already 
been purchased and received, and its 
movement to the central states undoubt- 
wy will increase if local prices get too 

igh. 

There is a feeling that the premium at 
Toledo has been advanced too fast, and 
that there was no occasion or necessity 
for it. It was advanced before the wheat 
was threshed and ready to move, and 
when, in any event, acceptances on bids 
could not be expected. There is already 


some evidence that this rapid advance. 


has induced farmers who were ready to 
sell at the old price to change their 
minds, and, instead of selling, they have 
finally decided to store their wheat. So 
the advance has served to defeat its own 
purpose. 

That seems like a logical conclusion 
for the farmer. With the price going up, 
even before he is ready to deliver his 
wheat, why should he sell? In other 
words, there is a feeling that poor strat- 
egy has been used in handling this pe- 
culiar wheat situation, and that those 
Most anxious for the wheat have been 
playing into the farmers’ hands. 


oo 


TOLEDO 


New wheat got into movement last 
week, although not in large volume. One 
of the largest handlers in Michigan re- 
ports that probably 1,000,000 bus were 
Sold in the first four days. He estimates 
that he will receive 300 cars in the next 
two weeks, so it looks like there was to 

Some movement, though threshing is 
not far enough along for it to be general. 
st week may be said to have inaugu- 
trated the new crop year, as receipts and 
grinding of new wheat got under way 
and new crop flour prices were made. 
re probably has not been much new 





wheat bought or flour sold, but the busi- 
ness has started. 

The decline in wheat has been fortu- 
nate and timely, coming as it has right 
on the eve of the movement here, and 
particularly in view of the advance in 
premiums. Many are inclined to regard 
this advance in premiums as unwarrant- 
ed at this time. The price of $1.87% 
for No. 2 red wheat, which was the bid 
on Aug. 3, Toledo rate points, may not 
seem high, even if it was 20c over Chi- 
cago September, but that is not the 
point. The point is whether it is not 
higher than it needed to be. Some mill- 
ers believe that considerable wheat could 
have been bought at lower levels, and 
that the advance will discourage farmers 
from selling. 

Meantime, just as the wheat is ready 
to move, there seems to be little in sight 
to put up the Chicago market. The 
present outlook is for as large a crop 
in this country as last year, if not larger, 
and a bumper crop in Canada of not less 
than 500,000,000 bus, where cutting has 
already started, and where it is said that 
500 to 600 combines will be working this 
year, as against only 100 in 1927. This 
means the impact of a tremendous vol- 
ume of wheat yet to come. If prices are 
to work lower, there is all the more rea- 
son why soft wheat premiums should not 
be allowed to get too much out of line. 

For this section, Toledo makes the 
price. There is enough wheat in the 
East and Southeast, so millers there will 
not be a disturbing factor early in the 
crop, and Kentucky and Tennessee will 
probably look to the West for their first 
supplies. Outside mills in Ohio and 
Michigan are showing a disposition to 
follow the Toledo bid and Toledo lead- 
ership. So on Toledo, at the present 
time, rests the responsibility of handling 
this wheat situation in the right way. It 
is a delicate and unusual situation, and 
on right handling depends somewhat the 
chance to make a profit in milling. 

Flour Prices—New crop prices are 
now quoted generally for the first time, 
and old crop prices are discontinued. 
Soft winter wheat standard patent flour 
was quoted, Aug. 3, at $6.75@7 bbl and 
local springs at $7.50, in 98’s, f.o.b., To- 
ledo or mill. 

CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 29-Aug. 4... 113,400 77,864 69 

Previous week .. 120,300 78,561 65 

Year AGO .cccccs » 74,100 44,908 60 

Two years ago... 73,860 46,856 63 

Three years ago. 52,800 33,745 64 
NOTES 


There were meetings of the Ohio Grain 
Dealers’ Association at Van Wert, on 
Aug. 1, and at Middletown, on Aug. 2. 

D. C. Henry, formerly manager of the 
Carey (Ohio) Mill & Elevator Co., which 
recently was burned, has been engaged 
by the Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, to represent it in Ohio. 

Edwin M. Colton, formerly of the Col- 
ton Bros. Co., millers, Bellefontaine, 
Ohio, who discontinued business a year 
or so ago, is now connected with the A. 
J. Miller Co., manufacturer of funeral 
coaches and ambulances, that city. 

L. E. Osmer, of the Michigan Eleva- 
tor Exchange, Lansing, Mich., was on 
*change Aug. 8. Mr. Osmer predicts a 
wheat crop of 16,000,000 bus for Michi- 
gan, and says that many fields will run 
85@40 bus to the acre. This is an in- 
crease of over 1,500,000 bus over the gov- 
ernment estimates as of July 1. 

Among outside millers in Toledo last 
week were Edgar Thierwechter, of the 


Emery. Thierwechter Co., Oak Harbor, 
Ohio, president of the Ohio Grain. Deal- 
ers’ Association; Howard E. Irvin, of 
the United Mills Co., Inc., Grafton, Ohio; 
H. P. Hoyt, of, the Atlas Milling Co., 
Clinton, Mich; P. C. Satterthwaite, of 
the William Hayden Milling Co., Tecum- 
seh, Mich. 


H. A. Massie was in St. Louis last 
week and arranged with the Valier & 
Spies Milling Corporation to represent it 
in Ohio. Mr. Massie was formerly en- 
gaged in the baking business at Toledo 
with the Toledo Bread Co., and later as 
the Massie Bread Co. at Mansfield, Ohio. 
He was at one time president of the 
Ohio Bakers’ Association, and is well 
known in the trade. 

oe 


NASHVILLE 


Flour sales in the Southeast increased 
heavily last week, and business assumed 
the usual proportions. Sales were about 
double the capacity of the mills. There 
were liberal ones for shipment within 60 
days, and some orders were for 90 days. 
A good many continued to make mod- 
erate purchases for current demands, and 
for prompt and immediate shipment. 

Scattering sales of 3,000 to 4,000 bbls 
have been made, but the majority of con- 
tracts. being booked are for 1,000 bbls 
and less. Running time at the mills has 
not been keeping pace with the amount 
of new business being booked, but it is 
expected that increased production will 
be reflected shortly. Volume of sales for 
last of July reached proportions much 
larger than for the corresponding time 
last year. It is expected that activity 
will continue in August. 

The market for soft winter flour in the 
Southeast is settling down to new crop 
basis. Wheat had a narrow range last 
week, and prices were not greatly 
changed. Quotations, Aug. 4: best soft 
winter wheat short patent, 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $8.75@9 bbl; 
standard patent, $7.75@8; _ straights, 
$7.50@7.75; first clears, $6@6.50. 

An increasing demand for Minnesota 
and western flours was reported by re- 
handlers last week, some important sales 
being made. Further readjustment of 
prices to new crop situation were noted. 
Quotations, Aug. 4: spring wheat first 
patent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $7.75@8.25 bbl; standard patent, 
25@50c less; hard winter wheat short 

atent, $7.25@8.25; straights, 50@60c 
ess. Hard wheat quotations are for new 
crop flour; old flour commands about 
50c more. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
July 29-Aug. 4... 152,820 76,560 60 
Previous week .. 145,920 74,365 50.9" 


Year ago ......«. 154,320 
Two years ago... 152,220 
Three years ago. 165,420 
* * 
H. G. Hastings, president of the H. 
G. Hastings Seed Co., Atlanta, and for- 
mer president of the Georgia Chamber 
of Commerce, has accepted the chair- 
manship of the Herbert Hoover cam- 
paign committee in that state. 
Joun Lerrrr. 


101,690 66.5 
107,235 70.4 
127,736 77.2 


oo 
EVANSVILLE 


There was little change in flour trad- 
ing last week, and prices remained sta- 
tionary. The larger mills continue to 
operate 24 hours a day. Some flour is 
being sold, but not in big lots. Shipping 
instructions are quite free. Export trade 
continues extremely dull. Local mills 
are getting plenty of wheat for grinding 
purposes. uotations, Aug. 4, f.o.b., Ev- 
ansville, 98-lb sacks, carload lots: soft 
winter wheat, best patent $8.50 bbl, first 
patent $8, straight $7.50; Kansas hard 
wheat flour, $7.50; first clears $6.75, and 
second clears $6.25, in jute. 

NOTES 

Output of local mills last week was 
estimated at about 20,000 bbls. 

Edgar Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., 
recently was in Chicago on business. 

H. J. Alpers, of the Farmers’ Mill, 
Huntingburg, Ind., has returned from a 
southern Indiana trip. 

Allen McGinnis, of the Postum Co.’s 
New York office, was here last week 
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and called at the Igleheart and Phoenix 
mills. 


Joseph Craig, of the Cadick Milling 
Co., Grandview, Ind., has returned from 
a trip through the South. 


Donald J. Wallace,: of the Wallace 
Milling Co., Huntingburg, Ind., was a 
recent business visitor in Evansville. 

Malcolm W. Fuhrer, of the Fuhrer- 
Ford Milling Co., Mount Vernon, Ind., 
will leave shortly for a tour of the South. 


Herman Welborn, aged 46, one of the 
engineers at the plant of the Fuhrer- 
Ford Milling Co., Mount Vernon, Ind., 
died last week in an Evansville hospital. 
He had been connected with the milling 
company for seven years. 


A survey of crop conditions in Posey 
County, Indiana, shows that most of the 
wheat crop is threshed, with extremely 
light returns. The first new wheat de- 
livered by the farmers of Shelby County 
shows excess moisture. Hard wheat is 
of fine quality. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Uncertainty concerning wheat caused 
equal uncertainty in flour last week and, 
in spite of concessions, orders were very 
few. Buyers are watching prices very 
closely, and most of them apparently be- 
lieve that they will be lower on new 
wheat flour. Few changes were made in 
quotations, and very little of the new 
crop is being milled here. Quotations 
for future delivery are made, but mill- 
ers are inclined to protect themselves 
and take no chances on a strengthening 
of the market. 

Inquiries for soft wheat flour are rath- 
er encouraging. The South particularly 
seems to be interested, and millers be- 
lieve that sales will increase shortly. The 
tendency to operate on a short basis con- 
tinues and little change in policy is ex- 
pected as long as the price of wheat 
continues to drop. Stocks will be held 
to the lowest possible point consistent 
with safety. Indiana mills are going to 
be forced to buy their flour from out- 
side markets, there being virtually none 
for sale in the state, and most farmers 
find it rather difficult to secure enough 
from this year’s crop for seeding pur- 
poses. 

In view of the inquiries during the 
past month for hard wheat flour, the 
trade rather expected some business last 
week, but it failed to materialize. The 
cause was the declining price. 

Quotations, new wheat flour, 140-lb 
jutes, Indianapolis, Aug. 4: soft winter 
short patent $7.25@7.50 bbl, straight 
$5.75@6, first clear $5@5.25; hard win- 
ter short patent $6.50@7, straight $5.25 
@5.50, first clear $4.75@5; spring first 
patent, old wheat, $6.75@7, standard pat- 
ent $6.25@6.75, first clear $5.50@6. 


o> 
NORFOLK 


The flour trade last week marked time, 
with few sales of any consequence. Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Virginia and Carolina 
mills are quoting very low figures, but 
the trade apparently expects still lower 
values. Quotations, Aug. 3: winter pat- 
ents, old wheat, $7.50@7.65 bbl, second 
patents $7.25@7.35; northwestern spring 
patents, old wheat, $7.15@7.60, second 
patents $6.85@6.95; Kansas patents, new 
wheat, $7.15@7.45, second patents $6.65 
@6.75; Virginia and Maryland straights, 
$5.95@6.35. 


oo 
MUTUAL STORES TO EXPAND 

The Mutual Stores, Inc., Oakland, Cal., 
will amend its articles of incorporation 
to provide for 100,000 $7 cumulative pre- 
ferred shares in atidition to the present 
190,000 common shares, the Wall Street 
Journal says. The company is author- 
ized to issue 15,000 shares of additional 
common under warrants with the recent 
marketing of $1,500,000 of debentures. 
It plans expansion in San Francisco and 
Oakland, and intends to add 50 stores 
within two years. 


al 

FREE PORT PROPOSED FOR DUBLIN 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The establish- 
ment of free port facilities at Dublin 
was recommended by the engineer of the 
port at a recent meeting of the Irish 
Free State ports and harbor commission. 
The recommendation is believed to aim 
at making Dublin the premier commer- 
cial port of the Irish Free State. 
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The Value of Milling and Baking 
Tests 


By Dr. Jan Micka and Andor Kemeny, translated from 
“Zeitschrift fur das gesamte Muhlenwesen,” 
May, 1928 


HE aim and purport of milling and baking tests 
T is to enable us to judge in advance the probable 

baking qualities of the flour before the wheat has 
been milled in larger quantities. : 

In a sense this is being done—without milling and 
baking tests—when the wheat is graded. In Canada, 
and also in the United States, the wheat of the farmer 
reaches a terminal elevator, where government officials 
estimate and determine its quality with the help of 
purely physical methods. On the strength of this grad- 
ing the farmer can then sell his wheat and the buyer 
of the same can be sure to get a quality well known to 
him, without having seen the wheat, or even a sample 
of it. . 

Several samples are taken of each shipment of wheat, 
as it arrives at the elevator, and a representative mix- 
ture of these samples is then analyzed. The final sam- 
ple reaches the inspectors bearing but a single number, 
so that they can know nothing whatever of the owner, 
or where the wheat comes from. This sample now 
passes into the hands of several experts in succession. 
One of them determines the test weight per bushel, the 
other the moisture content, the third the admixtures; 
others again estimate appearance, color, smell, sound- 
ness, and how much it contains of shriveled, shrunken, 
sprouted, frozen, or smutty kernels, how much of insect 
pests, ete. All admixtures, like wild oats, barley, 
cockle, seeds, or sand, are carefully weighed separately, 
as slight differences in quantity could easily cause the 
wheat to be graded in the next category. . 

The grades of wheat are numbered from one to six 
and in grading a particular sample the test weight per 
bushel is of the greatest import, but all the other fac- 
tors are given due consideration. In Canada “Marquis” 
wheat grades, more often than not, as No. 1, “Garnet’ 
wheat is usually No. 2, whereas No. 6 consists mostly 
of shriveled, shrunken, or frozen kernels and thus could 
scarcely be milled alone. 


Standards in United States 


Very similar are the standards in the United States. 
For example the present No. 2 red winter wheat 
must comply with the following requirements: The test 
weight per bushel must be at least 58 Ibs; the moisture 
content must be under 14 per cent; may contain not 
over 4 per cent damaged kernels; not over 0.2 per cent 
heat damaged kernels; not over 2 per cent of total 
foreign material other than dockage, of which more 
than half must be cereal grains; of other grades it may 
contain up to 10 per cent, provided that not more than 
3 per cent is of the durum variety. It should have the 
smell of healthy wheat, but odors of smut, garlic, or 
wild onions are tolerated. 

Although the grading of wheat is carried out by real 
experts and with infinite pains, on the basis of care- 
fully standardized principles and procedure, the results 
are yet not entirely dependable. Thus the baking 
strength of a No. 2 wheat may equal, or even surpass, 
that of a No. 1 wheat. Even should this not be the 
case, the difference in value is usually lower than the 
difference in price. No. 1 wheat, in consequence, is but 
rarely encountered in the mills, which prefer a mixture 
of No. 2 and No. 3. Only the smallest country mills are 
buyers of No. 1 wheat, as they hope to make up for the 
deficiency of their equipment by the use of what they 
consider the best wheat in the market. 

It must be admitted that without milling the wheat, 
the baking value of the particular kind or mixture can 
be estimated but in the most superficial manner. A 
real—though only approximate—measure of strength 
can only be obtained with the help of the milling and 
baking test. 

Most American and Canadian mills that grind over 
1,000 bbls and most bakeries of over 50,000 loaves 
a day have a laboratory for baking tests. Not long ago 
the American Association of Cereal Chemists adopted a 
standard method for the carrying out of these tests, 
with a view of making comparable the results of dif- 
ferent laboratories. 

Only the mills, however, and not all of them, are in- 
terested in the milling test and not overmuch has been 
done so far to standardize the methods used in this 
test. Also it is questionable, from the technical point 
of view, whether a complete standardization could ever 
be accomplished. 


The Milling Test 
Usually miniature experimental rolls are in use in 
the laboratories. In some cases one pair of corrugated 
and one pair of smooth rolls are used; others may be 
using a more elaborate equipment with four pairs of 
rolls: one with, say, 14 corrugations for the first two 


breaks, one with about 20 corrugations for the last two 
breaks, a pair of finely corrugated rolls for the sizings 
and first two middlings, and a pair of smooth rolls on 
the reductions. 

Naturally the results arrived at with the help of 
some such more elaborate system are in no way com- 
parable with those of a simpler method, not even when, 
as is usually the case, an extraction of 60 per cent is 
obtained in both cases. Moreover, even with the self- 
same equipment, the same procedure in breaking and 
reductions, with the same extraction and the same 
wheat, the resulting flour of one day can yet be abso- 
lutely different from that of the other, if the rolls 
were set differently, if the moisture content of the 
wheat varied, or even with some change in the weather. 


Sifting Process Variations 

Such differences may also be caused, to a certain ex- 
tent, by variations in the sifting process. Some labora- 
tories use hand sieves, others miniature sifters driven 
by machinery. But standardizing sifter and silks would 
not suffice either, for here again, as is well known, the 
selfsame sifter gives widely divergent results if the 
toughness of the wheat changes, or the relative humid- 
ity of the air varies. 

To obtain results at all comparable, first of all the 
rolls have to be set, with the help of a micrometer 
arrangement, exactly alike for corresponding opera- 
tions, whether breaking or reduction. For example the 
exact distance of two sixty fourths of an inch should 
be maintained, in each instance, for the second break, 
always, say, one sixty fourth of an inch for the third 
break, etc. The sifting operations, similarly, must be 
standardized as far as possible. After each operation 
the various products must be weighed separately and 
each be compared with the standard quantity, deter- 
mined once for all. In case of any discrepancy, an at- 
tempt to correct the mistake should be made with the 
next operation. 

Should it be found, for example, that the first break 
gave too much overtails and too little middlings and 
flour, in spite of the rolls having been set exactly ac- 
cording to standard, then the rolls for the second break 


should be set somewhat eloser than the standard for. 


this operation, partly te compensate for the poor work 
of the first break, and partly because the wheat, the 
atmosphere, or other variable factors, seem to demand 
a closer setting of the rolls anyhow. 

Even with the most scrupulously standardized meth- 
od and a painstaking observance of details, the labora- 
tory milling test can yet have but a comparative value 
and its resylts can only be qualitative, never quantita- 
tive. That is to say, the laboratory test may well show 
that one kind of wheat was better than another, but 
not whether it was so much better that the higher cost 
would be repaid. 

The main reason for this is obviously that the extrac- 
tion is so much tower in the laboratory than in the mill. 
The flour of only 60 per cent extraction has a lower 
diastatic power; consequently, the dough has a corre- 
spondingly shorter fermentation period, but it does 
not rise nearly as high as a commercial dough. 


Changing the Mill Mix . 


American mills, just as English ones, have to change 
their mill mix continuously, according to the fluctuations 
in the prices of the component grades of wheat. Nat- 
urally, such mills with several thousand barrels capac- 
ity cannot allow themselves the luxury to go ahead 
and mill a new mixture, to be told subsequently by the 
laboratory that some odd thousands of barrels did not 
come up to expectations and that the mixture would 
have to be changed. 

Although the results furnished by the laboratory 
milling test are but qualitative, many a large mill has 
no better means of judging a new mill mix, and a 
clever operator can form quite dependable estimates 
with the help of this test. Other mills will turn the 
new wheat mixture straight on the large mill, but for 
a few hours only, then switch back to the old mix, until 
the baking tests have been completed and the new 
flour been pronounced satisfactory. 

Less frequently encountered, but the very best 
method of all, is a complete little mill, of 50 to 100 
bbls capacity, in a corner of the large mill, running all 
the time. Every new mill mix is then switched onto 
the small mill first, the results of the baking tests 
awaited and, if satisfactory, the new mix is turned on 
the large mill. The extraction of the small mill may 
be a few per cents lower than that of the large one, 
the quality of the various grades of flour may be slight- 
ly different, too; the important point is that the results 
of this test are quantitative; that is, from them the 
miller is able to calculate more or less exactly what to 
expect on his large mill. 


The Baking Test 
The usefulness of the milling test, however, depends 


entirely upon the reliability of the subsequent baking 
test. The history of the latter goes back approximately 





—_——_ 


50 years, but in the past even the quantity of flour 
used vacillated between 300 and 700 grams, the other 
factors being still less uniform. 

Later on, special methods were adopted in individ- 
ual laboratories; the tests, to be of any use, had to be 
carried out always by the same chemist and baker and, 
even so, only supplied information as to variations 
from one day to the other and as to the relative utility 
of various streams or mill mixes. The results obtained 
in different laboratories were not comparable at all. 

As late as November, 1927, the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists adopted a provisional method 
for the carrying out of baking tests. This is practi- 
cally the same as that proposed by E. E. Werner in 
1925, which was published in Cereal Chemistry, Vol. 
II., pages 310-314; there are but a few alterations, as 
published in “The News Letter from American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists,” Dec. 5, 1927. 

The accepted “tentative standard procedure for 
baking tests” is as follows: 100 grams flour, 3 grams 
yeast, 3 grams sugar, 2 grams salt, 1.85 grams lard, 
distilled water, and three hours’ fermentation at 30 de- 
grees centigrade. First punch after 105 minutes, sec- 
ond punch after 50 minutes more, and after another 
25 minutes, that is, after three hours, the dough is put 
in a tin for a further proving of 55 minutes, again at 


. BO degrees; then it is baked in 25 minutes, at 230 


degrees. During the whole of the fermentation and 
proving period the relative humidity of the surround- 
ing air has to be maintained at 75 per cent. The 
quantity of the distilled water to be used is left to the 
judgment of the operator, in the hope that the great- 
est uniformity in the consistency of the dough would 
be reached in this manner. . 


Water Absorption of Dough 


The water absorption of the dough is usually deter- 
mined in the laboratory with the help of a small sam- 
ple, which invariably gives results appreciably higher 
than the actual absorption in the commercial bakeries. 
The reasons for this discrepancy are threefold: 

1. In the laboratory usually flour and water alone 
are taken, whereas the other ingredients used in the 
bakeries, such as sugar and lard, lower the absorption. 

2. A more thorough mix is obtained with the small 
sample than with the large mixers. Even the speed of 
the mixers affects the absorption. 

83. Toward the end of the proving period the dough 
generally shows a tendency to flow, to soften, and to 
let some of the gas go, which would result in a lower 
volume. To counteract this tendency the baker will 
keep the dough stiffer by adding less water than the 
laboratory absorption test would warrant. 

Thus we see that the laboratory test will not give 
the exact figure of the absorption to be expected in the 
bakery. Nor will it give the quantity of yeast to be 
used, for, with the same percental amount of yeast, the 
small dough would require double the fermentation 
period; therefore actually twice the percental quantity 
is used in the test, to have approximately the same fer- 
mentation period as in the bakery. 

The resistance of the dough against mechanical 
treatment and against fluctuations in temperature is 
also very different in the laboratory and in the bakery. 
Nor does the experimental baking test give an exact 
measure of the various ingredients, improvers, or yeast 
foods to be used, because the small dough will react 
upon them in a more pronounced manner than will a 
large quantity. Lastly, external conditions can well be 
standardized in the laboratory, whereas in the bakery 
they often are found to fluctuate within the widest 
limits. 

The baker demands a uniform quality of flour, on 
which he can depend to obtain best results with the use 
of liis customary methods. The mills are doing their 
best to conform to this demand, but with the change 
in the seasons, and especially when the flour of the new 
crop appears, variations in the quality cannot well be 
avoided. It is then up to the baker to adapt his meth- 
ods to the different flours. 

Similarly, when there are changes in the external 
conditions in the bakery, say, with the change of the 
seasons and the resulting change in the temperature of 
the bakeshop, the baker ought to adapt his fermenta- 
tion period, and make it longer or shorter, as the case 
may be. Usually he omits to do anything of the kind, 
but he would never admit that the fault could lie with 
him; if his bread does not turn out well, he blames 
the flour. 

Only the largest bakeries with a capacity of over 
50,000 loaves a day have a laboratory of their own 
which makes them independent of the mills. Mostly 
these also have some sort of a temperature and humid- 
ity control, which makes them independent of the sea- 
sonal fluctuations and the changes in the weather. Thus 
they have to readjust, their methods and adapt them 
to any changes in the quality of the flour only once 4 
year, with the advent of the new crop. 
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TORONTO 


Only odd lots of western spring wheat 
flour were being sold last week. Buy- 
ers are all holding off for new crop 
prices, and the course of the Winnipeg 
market suggests that their waiting policy 
may be a wise one. Most bakers have 
contracts for balance of old crop year. 
Since a week ago, prices have not 
changed. Quotations, Aug. 4: 

July 28 


‘op patent ......eeeeeeees $7.60 $7.60 
pda pesmicnetde dweeee% 94 7.35 7.35 
Second patent .......++-+- 7.00 7.00 
Export patent ......+..+-- 6.80 6.80 
First clear ......eeseeees 5.90 5.90 
Graham flour .........++. 6.30 6.30 
Whole wheat flour ....... 6.30 6.30 


All per barrel in bags of 98 lbs, delivered, 
f.o.b., cars, Ontario points, less 10c bbl for 
cash, plus cartage if used. 

Ontario Winters.—No old crop winter 
wheat flour is offering, and interest has 
turned to the new. This is being bought 
and sold more freely every week, but 
most of the trading so far has had in it 
a considerable element of speculation. 
Cautious dealers are waiting to see av- 
erage samples before they will take any 
quantity. So far the promise is for 
better quality flour than last year. Mills 
in the earlier sections of Ontario are 
asking $5.25 bbl, bulk, in buyers’ bags, 
for new crop 90 per cent patents, sea- 
board basis, for export. For domestic 
consumption, car lots, in secondhand jute 
bags, basis Montreal freights, are quoted 
at $5.50@5.60; Toronto, $5.35. Best 
quality soft patents are selling at $8.40 
and seconds at $7.90, in 98-lb new jute 
bags, mixed car lots, delivered, Ontario 
points; blended springs and winters, best 
grade $7, seconds $6.80, in 98-lb jutes, 
mixed cars, 

Exporting.—This seems to be proving 
itself the critical period of transition 
from old to new crop basis, and for the 
moment offers and bids are on a more or 
less tentative basis, with little actual 
trading. London and Glasgow are par- 
ticularly cautious, and actual sales to 
those ports last week must have been 
small. Importers in continental Europe 
are more venturesome, or perhaps in 
greater need. At any rate, sales are be- 
ing made daily, but not in volume. Any 
damage to the western crops would prob- 
ably start a considerable wave of buy- 
ing. In a general way, 33s 6d@34s per 
280 lbs may be quoted for new crop ex- 
port spring wheat patents, in 140-lb jute 
bags, c.i.f., London, Liverpool or Glas- 
gow, September-October seaboard load- 
ing. This is equal to $5.15 bbl, bulk, 
seaboard, 

Ontario winter wheat flour is offering 
for export, but at unworkable prices. 
There seems to be a feeling on the part 
of farmers that this grain will be scarce 
all through the year, and worth premium 
prices. So far this belief has had its 
effect on the pool sufficiently to hold its 
opening quotations for new crop wheat 
at $1.41 bu for No. 2 red or white, de- 
livered in car lots, but mills are not 
offering over $1.25 for cars at shipping 
points, and on this basis they will sell 90 
per cent winter wheat flour at $5.25, 
bulk, seaboard basis, or 35s 6d@36s, 
Cif., Glasgow. Since transatlantic buy- 
ers cannot pay such figures, no business 
is being done. 

NOTES 

The Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
St. Mary’s, Ont., has taken possession of 
its recently purchased mill at Seaforth, 
and will have this plant in regular op- 
eration by date of this issue. 


L. H. Newman, Dominion cerealist, 
has publicly given it as his opinion that 
4 rust-resistant wheat equal in quality 
to the best varieties now being grown in 
Western. Canada will be available for 
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general use in three years. Mr. Newman 
is unusually well equipped and well 
placed for knowing the facts about this 
important matter, and his opinion thus 
expressed may be taken as well founded. 

Production of flour in Canadian mills 
in June totaled 1,359,459 bbls, making the 
total for 11 months of the crop year 
17,452,273. In the same 11 months last 
year the total was 16,819,358. 

The problem of labor for the western 
harvest of this year is receiving a great 
deal of attention in Ontario and the 
eastern provinces. These parts are al- 
ways the reservoir from which the bulk 
of this temporary help is drawn. The 
railways offer low return rates of fare, 


and all classes of employers are urged 
as a public, duty to release any men in 
their employ who could usefully go west 
for this purpose. 


ooo 
WINNIPEG 


Export business in flour improved last 
week, and the larger mills had enough 
bookings to maintain steady operation. 
One of the large western mills reported 
fair sales for shipment up to Dec. 31, a 
portion of this being destined for the 
Orient. Domestic demand was light, but 
an increase in this direction is looked 
for early next month. 

For delivery between Fort William and 
the Alberta boundary, top patent springs 








in thickness. 


doors. 





An Ancient Mill on the Niagara River 





little village of Youngstown, N. Y., a short distance from 
historic Fort Niagara, the scene of many battles during the 
Revolutionary War and the War of 1812, is this old mill of 
solid stone construction, with walls built like a fort, two feet 


G Tittle itl on the bank of the Niagara River at the quiet 


It was erected by Bradley C. Davis, shortly after 
the War of 1812, and was operated by steam, using the old mill- 
stone method of grinding up to the year 1883, when more modern 
methods were installed. Then a grain elevator was built in con- 
nection with the mill, and vessels on the Niagara unloaded at its 
In 1885, milling was discontinued and the grain elevator 
was converted into a hotel, while the old stone mill was used 
for various manufacturing purposes, but of late years it has 
lain silent and untenanted. Amid its picturesque surroundings 
of old docks and ferry landing, where an ancient ferryman con- 
veys visitors across the river to the village of Niagara-on-the- 
Lake, this locality is of never ending interest to the tourists who 
come here by the thousands to visit old Fort Niagara. 


W. A. Gorpon. 




















were quoted, Aug. 4, at $8.55 bbl, jute, 
seconds at $7.95, and first clears at $6.95; 
cottons, 15c more; Pacific Coast points, 
50c more. Second patents were quoted 
at $7.10, car lots, basis jute 98's. 


NOTES 


S. Sakura, a representative of Mitsu- 
bishi Shoji Kaisha, Ltd., flour importers, 
Tokyo, Japan, visited the Winnipeg ex- 
change last week. He is returning to 
the Orient from a trip in Europe. 


The Central Selling Agency of the Ca- 
nadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, 
Ltd., has announced the following initial 
payments for the 1928 grain crops: No. 
1 northern wheat, $1 bu; No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 34c; No. 3 Canadian west- 
ern barley, 50c; No. 1 Canadian western 
rye, 70c; No. 1 northwestern flaxseed, 
$1.50. 

Lord Rodney has followed the exam- 
ple of H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, 
and signed a contract with the Canadian 
wheat pool. He has a large acreage 
being farmed near Fort Saskatchewan. 
Another British peer who is a member 
of the Alberta wheat pool is the Duke 
of Sutherland, whose 7,000-acre farm at 
Brooks has been under contract for sev- 
eral years. 

oo 


MONTREAL 


Business was quiet in spring wheat 
flour last week, bakers and dealers filling 
only their requirements. Quotations, 
Aug. 3, car lots, f.o.b., Montreal rate 
points: top patent, $7.60 bbl; patents, 
$7.35; second patents, $7; export patents, 
$6.80. The winter wheat flour market 
was unchanged, with prices steady. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 3, $7@7.10 bbl, secondhand 
jutes, car lots, ex-track, Montreal rate 
points. Local mills are busy with fair 
export orders. 


NOTES 


J. J. Page, general manager of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, was in Montreal last week. 

R. R. Dobell, vice president of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has re- 
turned to Montreal after a month’s holi- 
day at the Algonquin Hotel, St. An- 
drews-by-the-Sea, N. B. 


oo 


E. W. KNEELAND RESIGNS AS 
HEAD OF ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Wriyyirre, Man.—E. W. Kneeland, for 
22 years general manager of the Brit- 
ish America Elevator Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg, has resigned his position and will 
be succeeded by Robert T. Evans, as- 
sistant general manager. Mr. Kneeland’s 
position as president of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange will not be affected by 
the change. The British America com- 
pany, which is controlled by F. H. 
Peavey & Co., Minneapolis, was formed 
in 1906 by Mr. Kneeland and Mr. Evans. 
Mr. Kneeland will continue to have an 
office in the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
and will act in an advisory capacity. 
J. E. Dudley, former treasurer and of- 
fice manager, will become assistant man- 
ager. 

oo 
SASKATCHEWAN WHEAT POOL 

Winnirec, Man.—On Aug. 1, the Sas- 
katchewan wheat pool retired another 
part of the debt owed the Saskatchewan 
Co-operative Elevator Co., Ltd., when it 
made a payment of $1,384,064, represent- 
ing $1,000,000 to be applied on the prin- 
cipal, plus interest on the unpaid bal- 
ance, which now amounts to $4,900,000. 
The transfer of the elevator company’s 
holding was made in 1926 at a cost of 
$11,054,635. 











COMMISSION REPORTS ON 
POLISH MILLING INDUSTRY 


Warsaw, Potanp.—The Polish state 
research commission, having investigated 
the country’s milling industry, recently 
published its report, which reveals a very 
unfavorable situation. Of the 15,600 
mills in Poland, only 5 per cent are 
steam or motor driven with a capacity of 
more than 15 tons per day and employ- 
ing modern business methods. The com- 
mission considers that the territorial dis- 
tribution of the mills is unsatisfactory. 
With the exception of those in the dis- 
tricts of Posen and Pommerell, very few 
are equipped with modern machinery. 
The total capacity of the Polish mills 
amounts to about 6,300,000 tons per 
year, which is sufficient to cover the home 
requirements. 

The financial returns obtained are fair- 
ly satisfactory, but the commission at- 
tributes this, not to the business methods 
of the companies, but to the favorable 
situation on the grain market. Accord- 
ing to the commission there is too great 
a difference between grain and flour 
prices, due to the fact that the cost of 
flour production is too high. This situa- 
tion is attributed to the lack of grain 
standardization, the poor technical equip- 
ment of the mills, unsatisfactory organi- 
zation, and high taxes. 

As a result of its findings, the com- 
mission has drawn up proposals to rem- 
edy these defects and has submitted them 
to the government. Among them is_ the 
founding of a special institute of scien- 
tific research for the milling industry. 


o> 


VISITORS IN LONDON 

R. James Pinchin, of the Copeland 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont., was in 
London for a few days recently, before 
leaving for a tour of the continental 
markets in the interests of his firm. He 
will return to London later and there 
visit the various United Kingdom mar- 
kets. 

A. P. Husband, Chicago, secretary of 
the Millers’ National Federation, arrived 
in London a short while ago with his 
family. After remaining here a few days 
they started on a motor tour through 
the British Isles. They were blessed 
with very fine weather for the start of 
their trip. > 


ove] 


NEW LONDON TRADE COMMISSIONER 

Lonpon, Enoc.—Brice M. Mace, Jr., re- 
cently arrived in London to replace Mr. 
Somerville, who for the last three years 
has been acting as a trade commissioner 
for the United States Department of 
Commerce in London. A few days ago 
Mr. Somerville called at the office of 
The Northwestern Miller with Mr. Mace, 
for the double purpose of saying fare- 
well and for introducing his successor. 
Mr. Somerville will sail for home on 
Aug. 4, and those who have come in 
contact with him during his time of of- 
fice in this country will greatly regret 
his departure. 


o> 


London Flour Arrivals - 


Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in 
sacks of 280 Ibs, showing countries of origin: 


-——Week ending——, 


From— July 13 July 6 July 15 
United States— 1928 1928 | 1927 
AUPBMEES 20 cccccscce 1,275 10,500 3,250 
Canada—aAtlantic 8,075 7,275 2,250 
PAGIRG «60 cs ccccecss owe 


eee 2,000 
Australia .....cccceee 1,600 3,202 


Argentina ..........- 780 8,344 
| eee ee eee 50 100 
GHSCWERD cccicccccce 2,130 4,124 
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Cheap Bread in Scotland 


Guiascow, ScotLanp.—There are towns in Scotland where enterprising grocers 
periodically make use of bread as a means of advertising. A cheap loaf has two 
advantages: it attracts the housewife to the shop, acting as a decoy for the sale 
of other groceries, and, if it is inexpensive enough, draws comment from the press, 


bringing publicity to the vendors. 


A short while ago, some of the evening newspapers in Glasgow published a 
paragraph about a sixpenny 4-lb loaf being sold in Kilsyth, a village occupied 


chiefly by miners. 


A large share of the town’s population purchases from co- 


operative stores, and in addition there are one or two chain grocery stores in the 


town. 


The sixpenny loaf is an uneconomic product, and it is doubtful if it can be 


continued for very long, but it is part of a price war between private traders and 


the co-operative stores. 


The report of the sixpenny loaf in Kilsyth made the Glasgow housewives open 
their eyes, since the local price for bread is 942d at most grocers’ shops, although 
one chain firm sells a 4-lb loaf at 642d. The remarkable thing about this cheap 
loaf is that it is supplied by Glasgow bakers, and is being sold at less than cost. 
The firm must make up the difference from other goote, which are bought cheaply 


in large lots. 


It is significant that bread is usu 


ly chosen as the decoy article, 


emphasizing the importance of the loaf in the varied needs of man. 
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A Soviet View of the Russian Export Situation 


From an Economic Survey by the State Bank of the U. S. S. R., Moscow 


HE foreign trade of the U. S. S. R. 
has steadily grown during the past 
few years. In 1924-25 it totaled 
1,282,000,000 rubles, in 1925-26 1,433,000,- 
000, and in 1926-27 1,483,000,000. The 
past half year shows another consider- 
able increase. Exports from the U. S. 
S. R. in 1924-25 amounted to 559,000,000 
rubles, in 1925-26 to 677,000,000, and in 
1926-27 to 771,000,000. With the steady 
increase in exports during the past few 
years a change has taken place in their 
character, and they now differ very much 
from those of Russia in pre-war times. 
Similarly, a change has taken place in 
the character of the imports. It may 
be said that the foreign trade is not be- 
ing “restored,” but reconstructed in har- 
mony with the profound social and eco- 
nomic changes that have taken place in 
the national economy of the U. S. S. R. 
One of the* marked features of the 
post-revolutionary development of the 
foreign trade of the Soviet Union is the 
sharp drop that has taken place in grain 
exports. The principal item of export 
from Russia in pre-war times was grain. 
During the five years 1909-13 the aver- 
age annual exports of the principal ce- 
reals amounted to 10,980,000 tons. The 
average total exports during the last 
five years of the pre-war period from the 
territory now represented by the U. S. S. 
R. totaled 1,307,000,000 rubles per an- 
num; of ‘this the exports of grain—in- 
cluding oil cake and oil seeds—amounted 
to 702,000,000 rubles, or 54 per cent of 
the total. With grain occupying such an 
important place in the exports, it is nat- 
ural that any change in the extent of 
such exports must seriously affect the 


whole of the foreign trade. 

The fluctuations in the exports of grain 
can be'seen from the fact that in the 
five years 1909-13 they in 1910 amounted 
to 13,100,000 tons, the highest point, and 
dropped to 8,000,000, the lowest point, 
in 1912. These fluctuations occurred 
notwithstanding the financial policy of 
the tsarist government, which was to 
force grain exports irrespective of 
whether the harvest was a good or a 
bad one, and without any regard to the 
stocks left in the country for the mainte- 
nance of the population. In pre-war 
days Russian economists argued that 
Russia exported, not her surplus of 
grain, but grain that was vitally neces- 
sary for internal consumption, and that 
even if its export were prohibited the 
people would not have enough to eat, 
because their purchasing capacity was 
not sufficiently large to enable them to 
increase their consumption of bread. 

The exports of grain from the U. S. 
S. R. were restored to their normal di- 
mension in 1923, after the country had 
recovered from the effects of the famine 
of 1921; when sufficient stock had been 
accumulated in the country for internal 
use and a surplus of grain had been 
collected for export purposes. In 1923- 
24 they were 2,985,000 tons; in 1924-25, 
885,000; in 1925-26, 2,644,000; in 1926-27, 
8,069,000. The proportion of grain ex- 
ports to the total exports in these years 
was as follows: in 1923-24 the total ex- 
ports amounted to 563,000,000 rubles and 
grain exports to 223,000,000, or 40 per 
cent; in 1924-25, grain exports were 103,- 
000,000 rubles out of a total of 559,000,- 
000; in 1925-26, grain exports reached 
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THIS WEEK’S COVER 


AN STEEN’S great gift of graphic illustration, his ability to tell a 
J story in paint, is well brought out in the reproduction of one of his 
paintings which appears on the cover of this week’s issue of The North- 
Steen loved life, and the flagon or the jug played a role 


As a youth, while studying art, he came under the influence of Frans 
Hals, then the undisputed master of Dutch painting. That artist’s jovial 
outlook upon life had a lasting effect upon Steen. 
provided him with material sufficient for the exercise of his art. 
he presented his own portrait as an amused spectator at some festive 
gathering which furnished the theme for one of his paintings. 

In 1658, when Steen was 32, he moved to Delft with his family and 
opened a brewery. This failed, and his goods were seized for debt. In 
1672 he was granted a license to conduct a tavern at Leiden, but whatever 
drinking he did throughout his life detracted not at all from the clear- 
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198,000,000 rubles, out of a total of 677, 
000,000 and in 1926-27, when prices were 
ruling high on the foreign market, the 
total exports were 771,000,000 rubles, and 
grain exports 234,000,000. Thus, during 
the past three years, grain exports have 
ranged between 20 and 30 per cent of the 
total exports, instead of 54 per cent, as 
in pre-war times. 

The difference in the proportion of 
grain exports to the total exports is due 
to the change that has taken place in the 
agricultural industry of the country, as 
well as to increased internal consump- 
tion. While the area under grain culti- 
vation is steadily being enlarged, it is 
not increasing so fast as is that under 
the cultivation of technical crops. The 
acreage devoted to barley, for example, 
which formerly occupied second place in 
grain exports, is being restored to pre- 
war dimensions much more slowly than 
other crops. On the whole, the cultiva- 
tion of technical crops and stock breed- 
ing are gradually gaining over the culti- 
vation of cereals. In 1913 the latter rep- 
resented about two fifths of the total 
produce of the agricultural industry; 
in 1927-28, less than 30 per cent. The 
predominance of cereals over all other 
crops in Russia in pre-war times was 
due to the backward state of agriculture. 

The increase in home consumption 
must also be regarded as one of the 
factors causing a diminution in the ex- 
ports of grain. Since the revolution the 
population of the U. S. S. R. has in- 
creased by 10,000,000. Formerly, the 
consumption of wheat was extremely low 
among the ordinary population, but this 
has steadily risen during the past few 
years, as a result of the general improve- 
ment of the standard of living of the 
urban and rural population. A compari- 
son of the amount of wheat flour con- 
sumed in 1923 and 1926, made by the 
central statistical board, taking the rail- 
way traffic as a basis, showed the per cap- 
ita consumption in Moscow in 1926-27 was 
117 kilograms, compared with 88 in 1913. 
The growth of the consumption of wheat 
per head and the accumulation of stocks 
of grain by the peasantry as insurance 
against a bad harvest have reduced the 
available supplies for export. 

The growth of stock breeding also 
caused an increase in the demand for 
cattle feed, such as oil cake, offal, ete. 
Oil cake was hardly used at all by the 
farmers in pre-war Russia, and about 
90 per cent of that produced was ex- 
ported. Now, however, there is a strong 
and growing demand for this commodity 
on the home market. 

Owing to the above mentioned reasons, 
exports of grain declined in 1924-25 and 
have risen only slowly in the past few 
years, notwithstanding the fact that since 
1922-23 there has been a steady increase 
in the gross as well as the marketable 
production of grain. The figures for this 
year are extremely instructive in this 
respect. The total—including oil seeds— 
collected during nine months from July, 
1927, to March, 1928, was larger than 
last year. Nevertheless, the amount ex- 
ported in the same period represents 
only one fourth of the quantity exported 
in the corresponding period of the pre- 
vious year. Grain exports for the first 
half of the present fiscal year totaled 
51,000,000 rubles, as against 180,000,000 
in the corresponding period of last year. 

It has to be admitted that the decline 
in grain exports has not yet been com- 
pensated for to any considerable degree 
by other commodities. The average total 
exports from the territory now compr's- 
ing the U. S. S. R. in the five years 
1909-13 were 605,000,000 rubles. In 1926- 
27 exports other than grain amounted to 
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000,000 or slightly below pre-war. 
the first half year,—October, 
1927, to March, 1928,—exports other than 
grain amounted to 815,000,000 rubles, 
compared with 235,000,000 in the corre- 
ding period of last year, i.e., an in- 
erease of one third. If this rate of in- 
crease is maintained during the rest of 
the year, exports other than grain for 
the whole year will exceed that of pre- 
war times by 15 per cent. 

This is due primarily to the increase 
in export of the products of the extrac- 
tive industries. For example: mineral 
oil products,—the export of which is 
three times that of pre-war; manganese 
ore, asbestos, and other minerals; tim- 
ber, furs,—the export of which is four 
times as large as that of pre-war times; 
fish products, sugar, a number of prod- 
ucts of the chemical industry and in re- 
cent times there has been a considerable 
increase in the export of animal prod- 
ucts,—butter, eggs, killed poultry, bacon, 
casings, etc. 

Nevertheless, these increases in exports 
have not been able to compensate for the 
decline in the exports of grain, which, 
as we have shown above, represented 
over one half of the exports in pre-war 
times. The reduction of the export of 
grain created the necessity for reducing 
imports, which was done by changing 
their character. There has been a 
marked reduction in the imports of semi- 
manufactures, compared with pre-war 
times, as a consequence of the organiza- 
tion of the manufacture of a number of 
commodities within the U. S. S. R. that 
formerly were imported. At the same 
time the imports of industrial raw ma- 
terials in 1926-27 were equal to pre-war, 
and in the present year will exceed that. 
The imports of machinery are steadily 
growing. Last year they exceeded the 
pre-war level, and there will be a still 
further increase this year, owing to the 
delivery of the machinery purchased on 
the long-term credits obtained in Ger- 
many. 

Thus, by changing the character of the 
imports, i.e., by substituting raw ma- 
terials for semimanufactures and by re- 
ducing the imports of articles of direct 
consumption, principally tea, rice, her- 
ting, etc., it has been possible to main- 
tain industrial imports at the pre-war 
level—although there has been a drop 
in the total imports,—and to meet the re- 
quirements of industry in raw materials 
and equipment. The expansion of the 
machinery industry renders it possible to 
satisfy the requirements of agriculture to 
a far larger extent than was possible in 
pre-war times. 

What are the prospects for Soviet ex- 
parte in the immediate future? The 
arge amount of fresh capital invested in 
the principal export branches of industry 
gives ground for anticipating an increase 
in exports, for example in timber, oil, 
animal products, and certain technical 
crops, i.e., the very items of export that 
have already this year compensated to 
some extent for the drop in grain ex- 
ports. In all probability there will be an 
increase also in the export of second 
rate products, to which considerable at- 
tention is now being devoted. 

It may be anticipated, therefore, that 
with the change in the character of ex- 
ports the latter, apart from grain, will 
be sufficient to secure in return an ade- 
quate supply of raw materials corre- 
sponding to the enlargement of the pro- 
gram of output of the light industries, 
and other equipment. 

In regard to grain exports, it will be 
Possible to bring them up to the pre- 
war level only if the production of ce- 
reals be increased. As a result of the 
agricultural measures taken by the gov- 
ernment, a considerable increase may be 
anticipated within the next few years in 
the proportion of the production of ce- 
teals to the total agricultural produc- 
tion. The improvement in the quality 
of seeds, the supply of agricultural ma- 
chines and artificial fertilizers, the adop- 
tion of improved methods of cultivating 
the soil and of more rational methods 
of farming, the introduction of the con- 
tract system,—which guarantees the sale 
of the crop and the increase in the out- 
put of the Soviet and collective farms,— 
all this must have considerable effect in 
ne the production and export of 
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CHICAGO 


Flour was fairly active last week. 
Buyers were not numerous, but several 
large sales were made. Southwestern 
brands moved the best, but there also 
was a fair business in soft winters. 
Spring wheat mills are not pressing sales 
for new crop to any extent. Most of 
them are quoting new at the same levels 
as old, and buyers in the main are hold- 
ing off. So far on this crop, there have 
been heavy bookings of Kansas flour, and 
the general opinion is that more new 
crop has been sold so far than in pre- 
vious years. 

Spring Wheat Flour—Only a fair 
business was done in old crop northwest- 
ern brands. Buyers are not taking hold 
of new crop yet, because most mills are 
holding it at the same levels as old, and 
buyers feel that prices should work low- 
er. Very little new crop has been sold, 
and although an occasional low price is 
quoted, no one seems willing to enter 
into large contracts for the present. 

Hard Winter Flour.—Several round 
lots were sold here. One of 25,000 bbls 
was reported, and several ranging from 
5,000 down to 500. The trade is thought 
to be well supplied, as there have been 
large bookings’ made during the past 
few weeks. Shipment was in most cases 
up to Jan. 1, but in some instances ex- 
tended several months into the new year. 

Soft Winter Flour.—Not so many sales 
of soft winters were made last week, but 
there were several of 1,000 and 2,000 
bbls. It was also reported that one large 
cracker baker bought a round lot, but 
this could not be verified. Michigan 
mills are not offering to any extent, 
most business going to southern Illinois, 
Missouri and Pacific Coast mills. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Aug. 4, car 
lots, basis Chicago: spring top patent 
$6.30@6.75 bbl, standard patent $6.10@ 
6.60, first clear $5.50@5.90, second clear 
$4.25@4.60; new crop hard winter short 
patent $5.90@6.70, 95 per cent patent 
$5.60@6.25, straight $5.40@5.80, first 
clear $5.30@5.50; new crop soft winter 
short patent $6.10@6.80, standard patent 
$5.85@6.45, straight $5.70@6.10, first 
clear $5.35@5.80. 

Durum.—There is practically no busi- 
ness being done in semolinas. Buyers 
are waiting for new crop prices, and 
present levels are not attractive enough 
for them. . They are ordering out against 
old contracts in a satisfactory manner, 
but none are taking on new supplies. 
On Aug. 4, No. 2 semolina was quoted 
at 35c lb, bulk; standard semolina, 314c; 
No. 3 semolina, 3%4c; durum patent, 
8%c; special grade, 3%c. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

July 29-Aug. 4 ......0eeees $3,215 83 
Previous week ......+++++5 $4,540 *. a 
-.. & BePererrerrr rs tre 37,000 92 
TWO YORFS GB .cccccrcese 39,000 97 


OPENS CHICAGO OFFICE 

The La Fayette (Ind.) Milling Co., of 
which B. C. Williams is president, has 
opened a Chicago sales office at 105 West 
Monroe Street, under direction of C. A. 
Pravitz. Stocks of soft winter, hard 
winter and spring wheat flours will be 
carried. Mr. Pravitz has had many 
years of experience in the flour business, 
and has been in this city during the past 
year. 

NOTES 


Gerald Martin, of the Brooks Elevator 
Co:, Minneapolis, was on change Aug. 1. 

H. J. Cowan, of Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, Minneapolis, was a recent visitor in 
this market. 


S. T. Edwards, of S. T. Edwards & 
Co., Inc., feed system engineers, will re- 
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Correspondent at Milwaukee 





turn this week from a business trip to 
the Southwest. 


George Hohenadel, of the Pieser-Liv- 
ingston Co., has returned from a vacation 
trip in Illinois. 

Ward Goodlow, of the Commander- 
Larabee Cereal Co., spent a few days in 
New York last week. 


B. N. Lathrop, millers’ agent, has re- 
turned from a week’s trip to points in 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. 


W. M. Hommerding, of the B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., was called to Jordan, 
Minn., last week, by the death of a sister. 


Graduation exercises of the American 
Institute School of Baking will be held 
at the institute, Chicago, the morning of 
Aug. 11. ; 

Fred J. Cretella, New York broker, 
passed through Chicago on his way back 
from Minneapolis, where he visited mill- 
ing connections. 

R. W. Goodell, vice president of, and 
W. M. Steinke, sales manager for, the 
King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis, were 
in Chicago Aug. 3. 


Victor Zimmerman, president of the 
Cahokia Flour Co., St. Louis, motored 
to Chicago and spent a few days visiting 
the trade here last week. 


Stephen E. Smith, New Orleans, repre- 
sentative of the Arnold Milling Co., Ster- 
ling, Kansas, called at this office on Aug. 
1. He was en route to Kansas to visit 
his company’s main office, 


James Richardson, of Spillers, Ltd., 
London, passed through Chicago Aug. 1. 
He was returning from a visit to his 
company’s mill at Calgary, Alta. He 
sailed from New York, Aug. 4, for Eng- 
land. 


Stocks of flour in public warehouses 
and freight yards were 25,100 bbls on 
Aug. 1, according to Frank C. Sickinger, 
official Board of Trade flour inspector. 
This compares with 28,200 on July 1, 
and 27,000 on Aug. 1, 1927. 


F, S. Birkenmeyer, district sales man- 
ager for the Minneapolis (Minn.) Mill- 
ing Co., and Walter C. Smith, vice presi- 
dent of the Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, visited the local offices of 
the Minneapolis-Larabee Flour Co. last 
week. 


The Schulze Baking Co.’s plant office 
at 1435 Webster Avenue, was again 
robbed Aug. 3, the bandits obtaining 
$2,000. There were five in the party, 
two of whom entered the plant, terror- 
ized the cashier and other employees and 
forced Miss Gehrke, the cashier, to open 
the safe. 


C. C, Anthon, president of the Chicago 
Flour Club, announces that the next din- 
ner meeting will be held at the new 
Midland Club, 168 West Adams Street. 
No date has been fixed, but as this will 
be the annual meeting of the club, it 
must be held during September, when 
officers and two directors are to be elect- 
ed, ; 

oo 


MILWAUKEE 


More orders were taken for spring 
wheat/flour last week, but bookings were 
for immediate needs. Business was fair 
for this time of the year. Reports of a 
bumper crop in the Northwest are mak- 
ing buyers believe that prices will be to 
their liking this year. They prefer north- 
western flour when the prices are right. 
Lower limits are sinking and were down 
835c bbl last week, but the top prices re- 
mained unchanged. There now is a range 
of $2 in the lists. Quotations, Aug. 4: 
fancy city brands hard spring wheat 
patents $5.30@7.30 bbl, straight $5@7, 
first clear $5.65@6.25, and second clear 
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$3.40@5.15, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Last week was better than previous 
ones for the disposal of southwestern 
flour. There was more active buying and 
more interest shown in new crop offer- 
ings. Most of the sales were for 60 
days and longer. Mill representatives 
realize that they are going to meet some 
severe competition if northwestern flour 
is plentiful when the crop is harvested, 
Prices are dropping rapidly, and lower 
limits were off 60c last week, while top 
ones were unchanged. Price cutters are 
active locally, and heavy sacrifices are 
being made by some mills to secure busi- 
ness. Quotations, Aug. 4: fancy brands 
hard winter wheat patents $5.60@6.80 
bbl, straight $5.50@6.55, and first clear 
$4.85@5.10, in 98-lb cotton® sacks, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


NOTES 


The Fraser Co. has the contract to 
build the flour mill addition for the Com- 
mercial Milling Co., Detroit, which will 
cost between $70,000 and $80,000. 


Grain in store at Milwaukee at the 
close of business, July 31, totaled 1,253,- 
325 bus, consisting of 8,760 bus wheat, 
1,172,301 corn, 53,575 oats, 13,174 barley, 
and 5,515 rye. 

L. E. Mever. 
<> 


DECLINE IN WHEAT STOCKS 
IN INTERIOR IS REPORTED 


Wasuinoeton, D. C.—Stocks of the 
1927 crop of wheat in interior mills and 
elevators of the United States on July 
1, 1928, were 18,856,000 bus, according 
to the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. This compared with 21,776,000 
on July 1, 1927. In the states east of 
the Mississippi River stocks this year 
were 4,565,000 bus, compared to 7,910,- 
000 a year ago. In those lying between 
the Mississippi River and the Rocky 
Mountains, they were 10,466,000 bus, 
compared with 11,451,000, while those 
of old wheat west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains were 3,625,000 bus, against 2,415,- 
000 in 1927. 

o> 


JUTE AND FLAX IMPORTS LARGER 

Wasuineoton, D. C—Imports of jute 
and manufactured jute products into the 
United States for the first half of 1928, 
were valued at $57,344,000, compared 
with $50,117,000 for the same period in 
1927, according to the Department of 
Commerce, although those of unmanufac- 
tured jute showed a decline. Imports of 
all textile fibers and textile manufactures 
decreased about 3 per cent during the 
first six months of 1928. Imports of un- 
manufactured flax increased from 2,737 
tons in 1927 to 3,691 in 1928. 


oo > 


NEW STORAGE NEAR COMPLETION 

Denver, Coto.—A new elevator is near 
completion in Alliance, Neb., which will 
have a capacity of 50,000 bus and will 
be capable of elevating 2,500 per hour. 
It will be ready to help in handling Box 
Butte County’s record breaking crop of 
wheat, and is owned by the O. M. Kel- 
logg Grain Co. Two large elevators are 
being constructed in Gordon, Neb., one 
by the Barstow Grain Co., of Lincoln, 
and the other by the Slack Co. of Hol- 
yoke, Colo. 

od 
‘BREAD MACHINERY EXPORTS 

Wasuineton, D. C.—Exports of bak- 
ery machinery and parts during May, 
1928, were valued at $68,126, while those 
of flour and grist mill machinery totaled 
$40,561, according to preliminary figures 
issued by the Department of Commerce. 
Canada took the largest amount of bak- 
ery machinery, with the Philippine 
Islands second, while Mexico led all oth- 
er countries by a wide margin in the im- 
ports of United States milling machinery. 

o> 
POLAND BARS WHEAT IMPORTS 

Hampure, Germany.— According to 
the Danzig Chamber of Commerce, the 
Polish government has decided to pro- 
hibit the importation of wheat. The an- 
nouncement of the date on which this 
prohibition will become effective has not 
been made, but official information is ex- 
pected within a few days. 
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NEW YORK 


Sales last week were only moderate. 
The declines in wheat left buyers feeling 
that they will be able to purchase more 
cheaply by holding off for a while. Their 
recent purchases have been of sufficient 
volume, they believe, to warrant their 
waiting, so they have shown only limited 
interest in mill offers. Occasionally, buy- 
ers have put in bids too low to be ac- 
ceptable but, on the whole, mills have 
felt that interest was not sufficient to 
make radical concessions. Moreover, with 
good orders on the books, mills in the 
North as well as the Southwest have not 
pressed their representatives for busi- 
ness. 

The range on hard winters has been 
wider than that on spring wheat flours, 
due largely to the elasticity of terms 
used here to define southwestern flours, 
whereby one man’s straight is another 
man’s patent. Southwestern clears have 
been proportionately very high, equaling 
the higher grades in many instances. 
Spring wheat clears have been scarce in 
spots, though offered, seemingly, a little 
more freely than in the previous week. 

Pacific Coast and eastern soft winter 
straights have about worked into line, 
although midwestern mills have not yet 
been able to quote within reason, but held 
nominal high prices. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Aug. 4, all 
in jutes: spring fancy patents $7@7.50 
bbl, standard patents $6.50@6.90, clears 
$6.30@6.45; hard winter short patents 
$6.40@7, standard patents $5.90@6.50; 
soft winter straights, $6.15@6.40. 


NOTES 
Leon Davis, of the Dawson-Davis Co., 
Inc., Boston, was in New York on Aug. 1. 
David Coleman, New York flour bro- 
ker, left with Mrs. Coleman on Aug. 3 
for a vacation in Jackson, N. H. 


A. P. Walker, president of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co., New York, was in Chi- 
cago and Minneapolis last week. 

Harry D. Tipton, former president of 
the Southern Baking Co., has returned 
from his stay in Atlanta in better health. 


H. L. Perrigo, of the Victor Flour 
Mills, Ine., Pittsford, N. Y., spent Aug. 1 
visiting the local trade with Fred Quack- 
enbush, local representative of the mill. 


George Hubbard, of the traffic depart- 
ment of the Washburn Crosby Co., Min- 
neapolis, was introduced on ’change, Aug. 
3, by Andrew C. Ely, New York traffic 
manager. 


Clearances of wheat and flour from the 
port of New York for the week ending 
July 28, as compiled by the Barr Ship- 
ping Corporation, totaled 727,473 bus 
and 66,024 bbls. 


E. P. Mitchell, regional vice president 
of the Washburn Crosby Co., Minne- 
apolis, who recently came from Kansas 
City to take charge of the local office of 
the company, has purchased a house in 
Plainfield, N. J. 


Fred J. Cretella, who formerly han- 
dled semolina for the Northland Milling 
Co. and the Minneapolis Milling Co., has 
been handling durum semolina in the 
metropolitan district for the King Midas 
Mill Co., Minneapolis, since July 30. 


The Atair, a New York Yacht Club 
80-footer sail boat belonging to Charles 
T. Stork, president of the Novadel Proc- 
ess Corporation and vice president of 
the American Miag Corporation, came in 
first in its class at the races at the 
Larchmont Yacht Club, on July 28. 


J. S. Howat, who some time ago was 
in business in New York, but has for the 
last few years been located in Port-au- 
Prince, Haiti, was in New York for 
several days last week, before sailing 








with Mrs. Howat for England, where 
they plan to remain through the winter. 


The Panama Rail Road Co. pur- 
chased 1,500 sacks hard wheat flour on 
Aug. 3 from the Canadian Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co., El Reno, Okla., at $6. The next 
figure was $6.23, from the Sperry Flour 
Co., San Francisco. About 21 mills com- 
peted for the award, prices ranging as 
high as $6.90, delivery free of all charge 
at Cristobal. 
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BUFFALO 


Flour was quieter last week, and the 
volume of business transacted was con- 
siderably below that of the preceding 
one. Production of the mills, however, 
increased four points to 80 per cent of 
activity, for the first time since Jan. 1. 

Prices on patents declined 20@30c, 
and sales were hard to close, as the 
trade expected further declines. The 
majority of contracts closed were fig- 
ured to cover a 90-day requirement. 

Kansas mill representatives reported 
their business comparatively dull, even at 
a reduction of 20@40c in prices. 

Export business was light, as buyers’ 
views differed widely from those of the 
millers. Foreign stocks were well re- 
plenished last month, according to re- 
ports, and export men believe that this 
trade will hold off for some time. 

Quotations, Aug. 4, 98's, f.o.b., Buffalo: 
spring patents $7.20@7.65 bbl, standard 
patents $6.70@6.90, first clears $6@6.25, 
fancy clears $6.25@6.50, Kansas second 
patents, new crop, $5.80@6.20; No. 2 
semolina, 3%c lb, bulk, lake-and-rail, 
New York. 

Rochester quotations, Aug. 4: spring 
patents $7.40@7.90, 98-lb cottons, car 
lots. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

July 29-Aug. 4... 255,500 202,963 80 
Previous week .. 255,500 194,223 76 
OOP GHP cecscice 238,000 186,500 78 
Two years ago.. .- 238,000 198,305 83 
Three years ago. 238,000 200,840 84 


NOTES 


Receipts at Buffalo elevators to July 
1 show an increase of 8,364,000 bus over 
the corresponding period last year. To 
date, 87,607,000 bus have been received 
by lake, despite the fact that navigation 
opened three weeks later this year than 
in 1927. 

Charles H. Williamson, former head 
of the Williamson Forwarding Co., has 
been appointed manager of the Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co.’s new 3,000,000- 
bu grain elevator at Ohio Street and 
the Buffalo River. He has been associ- 
ated with the transportation business for 
25 years, serving during the World War 
as chairman of the Federal Grain Com- 


mission. The new elevator is expected 
to be in operation about Oct. 1. 
oe 
BOSTON 


Flour was very dull last week, there 
being considerable pressure to sell by 
large mills in the Northwest. Buyers, 
however, are holding off. New spring 
wheat patents were offered more freely, 
but the amount of business done was 
small. Demand for new hard winter 
wheat flours has also fallen off, the trade 
expecting the market to go lower. The 
trade is better supplied than for some 
time. The local situation at the close 
was dull and easy, with the market fa- 
voring buyers. 

Flour prices, mill shipment, in sacks, 
Aug. 4: special spring patents, old $7@ 
8.10 bbl, new $7.30@7.50; standard pat- 
ents, old $6.75@7.80, new $6.60@7.20; 
clears, old, $6:50@6.80; hard winter pat- 
ents, new, $6.35@6.70; soft winter pat- 









ents, new, $6.70@7.60; straight, 
$6.20@6.50; clear, new, $6.10@6.25. 


NOTES 


T. Morgan Brown, of Buffalo, was a 
recent visitor on ‘change. 


The Corsican Prince arrived here last 
week with an unusual shipment of 455 
bags of Argentine corn (equal to 1,100 
bus). The grain was loaded at Buenos 
Aires. 


Receipts of flour at Boston Gurls 
July totaled 112,000 bbls, compared wit 
99,475 last year. Millfeed receipts in- 
creased from 85 tons in July, 1927, to 165 
in 1928. 

The estimated stock of unsold flour in 
Boston on Aug. 1, as reported by the 
Boston Grain & Flour Exchange, was 
32,560 bbls, compared with 34,116 on 
July 1 and 27,380 a year ago. 

The purchasing bureau of the Massa- 
chusetts commission on administration 
and finance has called for bids on 30,000 
bbls flour for state institutions. The 
bids must be received by the commission 
before Aug. 9, in order to be considered. 


Elaborate preparations are being made 
by the Boston Grain & Flour Exchange 
for the entertainment of visitors at the 
thirty-third annual convention of the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association, 
which is to be held here Sept. 24-26. A 
program is being planned that will take 
up every spare moment of the visitors. 


Louis W. DePass. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Flour was generally steady last week. 
Demand was rather active for new, and 
business was largely centered on future 
delivery. Spot offerings of new, how- 
ever, were very light, and business in 
old flours was largely on a_ hand-to- 
mouth basis, with buyers holding off un- 
less compelled to come into the market 
for immediate needs. 

Prices, basis 140-lb jutes, Aug. 4: 
spring first patent $7.75@8 bbl, standard 
patent $7.25@7.60, first clear $6.65@6.90; 
hard winter short patent $7.15@7.55, 
straight $6.75@7; soft winter straight, 
$6.75@7.50. 


new, 


NOTES 


Hubert J. Horan, flour broker and 
president of the Commercial Exchange, 
spent several days in Washington last 
week, 

A labor survey of the port of Phila- 
delphia will be made next month under 
the direction of Dr. Boris Stern, of the 
United States Department of Labor. 

Albert L. Hood, head of the grain firm 
of Ezekiel Dunwoody & Co., has gone 
to George School, Pa., with his family, 
to spend the balance of the summer. 

Charles F, Seeger, assistant manager 
of the port of Philadelphia ocean traffic 
bureau, died on July 29, aged 69. Mr. 
Seeger was a graduate of the University 
of Pennsylvania, and was for many years 
an official of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way. Several years ago he joined the 
ocean traffic bureau, and became known 
as an authority on the port of Philadel- 
phia. He was unmarried, and during 
recent years lived at the Merion Cricket 
Club. 

J. C. Jackson. 


2 
PITTSBURGH 


Local flour buyers appeared to be in a 
receptive mood last week, and some 
good-sized sales were made. The lower 
quotations on hard winters in compari- 
son to spring wheat flour had the effect 
of stimulating business for the Kansas 
mills, which sold a nice lot of hard win- 
ters for 60- to 90-day delivery. 

The larger bakers are buying rather 
freely, and the general indications are 
that the market will be active for some 
time. Liberal offerings of new spring 
wheat patents for shipment after Sept. 
15 and until the beginning of the new 
year have been made. Very little old 
wheat flour is being sold, and shipping 
directions are good. 

Spring wheat clears were in good de- 
mand, and sold readily. Improved sales 
were also reported for soft winter wheat 
flour, with pastry and cracker makers 
placing some fair-sized orders. 

Semolina was quoted at 3%c lb, f.o.b., 
Chicago. Sales and shipping instructions 
were better. 
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Quotations, Aug. 4, cotton 98's, Pitts. 
burgh: spring wheat short patent $7@ 
7.50 bbl, standard patent $6.50@7; hard 
winter short patent $6.40@7.15, standard 
patent $5.75@6.40; hard winter low pro. 
tein standard patent, $5.50@6; clears, 
$5.85@6.50; soft winter, $5.75@6.25, bulk. 


NOTES 


Isaiah Seibert, for more than 30 years 
engaged in the flour and feed business 
at Reading, Pa., died recently at his 
home in Germantown, Pa. 


Wheat yields in Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania, vary from 21 to 31 bus 
to the acre. Prices range $1.30@1.38, 
Threshing operations are under way, 
Growers there predict one of the largest 
corn yields on record. 


The largest single life insurance claim 
paid in the United States during 1927 
was to the estate of the late R. EF. L, 
Ruffner, of the Ruffner Wholesale Gro- 
cery Co., Charleston, W. Va., who was 
killed when he fell down an elevator 
shaft in the warehouse. The sum paid 
was $2,159,000 on policies held by sey- 
eral companies. 

C. C. Larus. 
ove 


BALTIMORE 


Flour sales were light last week. With 
the trade pretty well fixed on old spring 
and new hard and soft winters, there was 
no disposition to buy new springs until 
the Northwest had something tempting 
to offer in the way of price. The South- 
west took another big reef in its cash 
wheat premiums, and the Northwest is 
expected to do likewise. Buyers have 
no notion of paying relatively high prices 
for new springs, with everything else on 
the list selling ridiculously low. When 
southwestern grain began to move in vol- 
ume, the mills were glad enough to ac- 
cept offers, and in many cases at even 
greater discounts than usual. It will 
probably be the same with the North- 
west, or else a long and unprofitable wait 
before either side comes to terms. 

Something could have been done in a 
moderate way in old standard springs 
at $6.50@6.75, cotton, but as most of 
them were held higher than these figures, 
nothing of consequence was accomplished. 
New hard winters were plentiful and 
cheap. New soft winters also were cheap 
but not so plentiful, as the condition of 
the tributary wheat is still not favorable 
to heavy grinding. A few cars of new 
near-by soft winter straight of good 
quality were picked up as low as $5.50, 
bulk, but there were no large offerings 
or anything pressing at that level. Mills 
in this vicinity making soft winter short 
patent will have an opportunity on this 
crop which does not come to them often. 

Closing prices, Aug. 4, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in 
wood, or 15@25c less in bulk: first spring 
patent (old) $7@17.25, standard patent 
(old) $6.50@6.75; hard winter short pat- 
ent (new) $6.50@6.75, straight (new) 
$6@6.25; soft winter short patent (new, 
near-by) $6.15@6.40, straight (new, near- 
by) $5.60@5.85. 

NOTES 

Receipts last week included 3,737 bbls 
flour destined for export. 

J. H. Weikax, vice president of the 
Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, 
was on ’change here, Aug. 3. 

Ferdinand A. Meyer, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce Building Co., is 
enjoying a vacation on the coast of 
Maine. 

John M. Dennis, treasurer of Mary- 
land, and formerly a leading grain ex- 
porter of this market, and his son, John 
M., Jr., who have been touring Europe, 
have sailed for home. 

Receipts of new southern wheat by 
boat so far this season, 1,050,210 bus; 
for same period last year, 1,082,036. 
Range of prices last week, $1@1.31%; 
year ago, $1.10@1.36%,. 

Flour receipts from Jan. 1 to Aug. | 
were 546,688 bbls, against 665,111 last 
year; exports 66,451, against 235,918. 
Grain receipts were 12,756,071 bus, last 
year 15,439,285; exports 12,763,193, 
against 15,459,280 last year. 

John A. Peterson, manager of the 
Port Covington elevator of the Western 
Maryland Railway, was one of the 
guests of the Maryland Pilots’ Associa- 
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tion on the steam pilot boat Maryland, 
which made a four days’ cruise in the 
Chesapeake last week. 

Eugene Levering, 82, a leading church- 
man, merchant, banker and philanthro- 
pist of this city, died following an opera- 
tion at the Johns Hopkins hospital on 
Aug. 2. For many years he was connect- 
ed with E. Levering & Co., flour export- 
ers and importers of coffee. 

Wheat receipts in July were 1,752,183 
bus, last year 2,036,630; exports 240,130, 
last year 548,939. Receipts of flour in 
July were 62,994 bbls, against 80,316 a 
ear ago; exports 903, against 24,057. 
Millfeed receipts in July were 1,742 tons, 
last year 1,042. Receipts from Jan. 1 
to Aug. 1 were 7,047 tons, last year 6,331. 

Some smutty wheat was exhibited on 
‘change last week, both before and after 
being washed. Prior to its bath the 
grain apparently would not have brought 
fe ton, while afterward it looked as 
though it might be worth about $1.50 bu 
and make 50 per cent short patent flour. 
The one drawback, however, was _ its 
odor, which could not be eliminated, 

C. H. Dorsey. 
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BOSTON EXCHANGE PLANS TO 
ENTERTAIN GRAIN DEALERS 


Boston, Mass.—Preparations are being 
made by the Boston Grain & Flour Ex- 
change to entertain the members of the 
National Grain Dealers’ Association, at 
the annual convention to be held in Bos- 
ton on Sept. 24-26. This is the first time 
that the association has convened in Bos- 
ton, and the exchange is planning to 
make its stay an enjoyable one. Albert 
K. Tapper, president of the exchange, 
has appointed committees to attend to 
the welfare of the visitors, among which 
is an executive committee, composed of 
Mr. Tapper, chairman, C. J. Currie, P. 
T. Rothwell, E. G. Morris, and H. L. 
Hammond. The members of the execu- 
tive committee will be chairmen of the 
various subcommittees. 
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EXPORTING COMPANY DISCONTINUED 

New York, N. Y.—The New York of- 
fice of the Grain Growers Export Co., 
Inc., a subsidiary of the United Grain 
Growers, Ltd., of Winnipeg, announced 
on Aug. 1 that the parent organization 
has decided to withdraw from the ex- 
porting business. The withdrawal is not 
due to the poor business or a bad finan- 
cial condition, it was stated. From the 
early part of 1917 until the close of the 
war, the subsidiary company acted as 
purchasing agent for the allies. James 
Donahue has been the New York man- 
ager since 1916. 

oo 


EASTERN GRAIN DEALER DEAD 

Boston, Mass—John A. Radcliffe, a 
member of the firm of A. Culver Co., 
Rockland, Mass., grain, flour and hay 
dealer, died suddenly at his summer home 
in Marshfield, Mass., on Aug. 1. He re- 
tired apparently in the best of health 
the night before, and was found dead in 
the morning. Mr. Radcliffe was well 
known in the grain trade, and was an 
associate member of the Boston Grain 
& Flour Exchange. All business was 
suspended on the floor of the trade room 
for a period of two minutes as a mark 
of respect to his memory. 





BISCUITS FOR SOUTH POLE 
Winnipeg, Man.— Winnipeg made 
biscuits manufactured in the plant of 


the Pauline Chambers Co., from 
Manitoba grown wheat milled in 
Winnipeg, will find their way to the 
South Pole this fall with Command- 
er Byrd and his expedition. They 
will be placed in airtight tin contain- 
ers, hermetically sealed, and will be 
served on South Pole “tables” in the 
best of condition. The shipment will 
be sent first to the United States 
naval shipping depot at Hampton 
Roads. Dr. Livingstone, on his last 
expedition to Baffin’s Land, had a 
similar consignment from this firm, 
and recommended them to Com- 
mander Byrd. 
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SEATTLE 


Bakers’ forward bookings of flour in 
north coast markets have been quite gen- 
erally exhausted for some weeks, but 
they have, so far, shown little, if any, 
disposition to provide for future re- 
quirements. Some of the mills began to 
quote new crop flour prices Aug. 1, but 
many of them are reluctant to quote 
new crop hard wheat flour, as it is too 
early to determine the quality of new 
crop high gluten wheat or to forecast 
opening wheat prices. The situation is 
complicated by an unusual condition in 
that Montana dark northern spring is 
quoted about 3c bu, coast, lower than 
Washington hard spring wheats. Winter 
wheats are now reaching the coast in 
volume, and quotations for new crop 
soft wheat flour are about the same as 
for old. 

There have been fair sales of flour by 
north coast mills to California. North 
Atlantic seaboard markets have been out 
of line, Pennsylvania and New York 
products, as is usual at this time of the 
crop, underselling coast flour. Inquiries 
from the Middle West and from the 
Southeast have been general, but bids 
were too low in most instances to inter- 
est Pacific Coast millers. 

Flour Prices—Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, Aug. 3: family 
short patent $7.30@7.80 bbl, 49-lb cot- 
tons; pastry $5.45@5.75, 98’s; standard 
patent $6@6.45, 98’s; blends, made from 
spring and Pacific hard wheats, $6.40@ 
7.75. Hard wheat top patents, carloads, 
coast, arrival draft terms: Dakota, $7.50 
@8.30; Montana, old crop $7.50@7.90, 
new crop $6.55@6.85. 

Export Trade.—There has been fair 
inquiry for flour from North China, but 
bids have been too low for acceptance 
and have been steadily lowered as wheat 
prices in the Pacific Northwest have de- 
clined. Recent bids for export straights 
were $4.60 bbl, f.o.b., against mill limits 
of $4.80@4.90. Canadian flour is proving 
a more formidable competitor than ever 
in underselling American flour in the 
oriental trade. South China markets 
have shown little interest for some time. 
Flour sales to the United Kingdom and 
South America have been negligible. 

Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 29-Aug. 4... 46,800 27,822 59 
Previous week .. 46,800 28,948 64 
WOOF BBO ccsccce 46,800 24,776 53 
Two years ago... 52,800 27,232 52 
Three years ago. 52,800 20,830 40 
Four years ago.. 52,800 30,552 58 
Five years ago... 52,800 32,810 62 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

July 29-Aug. 4... 57,000 30,937 54 

Previous week .. 57,000 27,438 48 

Year ago ....... 57,000 15,658 27 

Two years ago... 57,000 30,154 53 

Three years ago. 657,000 19,783 35 

Four years ago.. 57,000 21,831 38 

Five years ago... 57,000 7,026 12 
NOTES 


The Seattle Macaroni Mfg. Co.’s plant 
was damaged by fire last week. The loss 
was estimated at $4,000. 

W. H. Irvine, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
underwent a serious operation at the 
Mayo Bros. clinic, Rochester, Minn., last 
week, and is in a critical condition. 

The Pacific Coast Biscuit Co., operat- 
ing factories at Seattle, Tacoma, Port- 
land, Spokane, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, reports net earnings of $210,- 
812 for the first half of 1928, against 
$202,652 for the first half of 1927. 

W. S. Allen, export manager for the 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., will sail for 
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ihis country from England, Aug. 15, re- 
turning from a tour around the world on 
which he visited the oriental, United 
Kingdom and continental markets. 


The proposed 50 per cent increase in 
the corn tariff would put an end to the 
considerable movement of Argentine corn 
to. Pacific Coast ports. Last year’s im- 
ports at Seattle were about 750,000 bus, 
and Tacoma, Portland and San Fran- 
cisco also imported large amounts. 


Of 631 carloads of wheat inspected at 
Seattle by the Office of Federal Grain 
Supervision in July, 337 graded No. 1, 
195 No. 2, 46 No. 3, 23 No. 4, 19 No. 5, 
9 special grade, and 90 were smutty. At 
Tacoma, of 379 carloads inspected, 220 
graded No, 1, 108 No. 2, 20 No. 3, 22 
No. 4, 9 No. 5, 5 special grade and 35 
were smutty. 
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PORTLAND 


Flour was unchanged last week, but 
the continued decline in wheat is likely 
to cause a downward revision. There 
was very little buying by the local trade, 
but a fair business was done with coast 
markets. Trading with the Southeast is 
not expected soon. There has been more 
inquiry from North China, although the 
prices indicated were too low to be con- 
sidered. No business is being done with 
South China. Local list prices were $7.50 
bbl for family patents, $7.50 for second 
hard wheat patents and $6.80 for blue- 
stem second patents, in straight cars. 


NOTES 


The visible supply of wheat at Port- 
land, Astoria and Longview on Aug. 4 
was 1,148,694 bus, an increase of 152,550 
for the week. The total for Portland 
and Astoria a year ago was 704,628 bus. 


Wheat shipments from Portland in 
July were 1,082,466 bus to foreign ports, 
compared with 302,397 in June and 628,- 
353 in July, 1927. There were also 19,770 
bus shipped last month to Atlantic ports 
and 635 to California. Wheat exports 
during the week just ended were 309,870 
bus to the United Kingdom, 272,533 to 
Italy and 37,333 to Sweden. 


Flour exports from Portland last 
month were 20,048 bbls, compared with 
28,941 in June and 29,737 in July last 
year. Other shipments in the past month 
were 16,766 bbls to Atlantic ports, 857 
to gulf ports and 70,967 to Pacific Coast 
ports. Flour shipments were 5,675 bbls 
to the Philippines, 3,340 bags to Boston, 
4,574 to New York, 420 to Philadelphia 
and 770 to New Orleans. 

oo 


OGDEN 


Numerous orders for new wheat flour 
were booked by Ogden mills during the 
week ending Aug. 4, together with small 
lot orders for old wheat flour from both 
southeastern and Pacific Coast markets. 
Flour prices have receded in line with 
new wheat prices to a considerable ex- 
tent. Shipping instructions are good 
on both old and new contracts. All of 
the large Ogden mills are again operat- 
ing at full capacity, and many of the 
smaller ones through southern Idaho and 
northern Utah are starting up. 

Flour quotations declined 20c. South- 
eastern buyers were offered flour on the 
following basis (all in 98-lb cotton 
bags): high patents $7@7.40 bbl and 
straights $5.95@6.30, car lots, f.o.b., 
Memphis and other lower Mississippi 
River common points. The new quota- 
tions for intermountain trade were as 
follows: family patents $6.90@7.50, sec- 
ond patents $7.30@7.40 and _ straights 
$6.50@6.75, car lots, f.o.b.. Ogden. To 
California buyers, quotations are: first 
patents $6.95@7, second patents $6.80@ 
7.05 and straights $6.30@6.70, car lots, 
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f.o.b., San Francisco and other California 
common points. 
NOTES 


H. P. Iverson, Ogden manager for the 
Sperry Flour Co., spent several days 
last week in southern Idaho. 


- Employees of the Sperry Flour Co. 
in Ogden and Salt Lake City held their 
annual outing at Lagoon, a summer re- 
sort midway between those cities, last 
week, 


Construction work on additions to the 
elevators of the Sperry Flour Co. and 
the Royal Milling Co. is being rushed. 
Completion of both structures within 10 
days is expected, providing additional 
needed storage for intermountain wheat 
crops. W. E. Zuppann. 

a 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Flour business showed little improve- 
ment last week in spite of the fact that 
new crop prices are considered by the 
trade to be low. It is thought, how- 
ever, that after the vacation period bak- 
ers will feel more in the mood to consider 
future flour requirements. Quotations, 
Aug. 3, basis 98’s, carload lots, delivered, 
San Francisco, draft terms, September 
shipment: Idaho family patents $6.30@ 
6.50 bbl; Montana family patents, $6.60@ 
6.80; Montana hard wheat patents $7.40 
@17.60, clears $6.50@6.70; Kansas pat- 
ents, $7@7.40; Dakota top patents, $8.75 
@9; Idaho hard wheat patents, $6.60@ 
7; Oregon-Washington blue-stem pat- 
ents, $6.40@6.60: northern _ straight 
grades, $6@6.30; California pastry, $5.80 
@6; California blue-stem patents, $6.50@ 
6.70. 

oo > 
SAN FRANCISCO GRAIN MAN 
ASKS TRADE RULE CHANGE 


San Francisco, Cat.—A. H. Hanker- 
son, of the Hankerson Grain Co., San 
Francisco, California director of the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association, has 
submitted a change in trade rules, to be 
considered at the Boston convention of 
the association on Sept. 24-26. The 
change has to do with the diversion of 
shipments after the contract has ex- 
pired, and is prompted by the fact that 
Pacific and Atlantic Coast trade prac- 
tices differ in this respect from those in 
the Middle West. Middle western ship- 
pers of grain consider the last diversion 
date as the date of shipment in fulfilling 
the terms of a contract, while Pacific 
and Atlantic Coast grain men hold that 
the original date of shipment, regardless 
of subsequent diversions, should prevail 
in making shipment within the terms of 
a contract. 

The rule that Mr. Hankerson has sub- 
mitted reads as follows: “On shipments 
destined to the Pacific Coast states mov- 
ing westerly in natural trade routes, but 
not backhauled, and which are diverted 
at Denver or points west thereof, the 
date of shipment from original billing 
point shall be considered the date of 
shipment.” 

Grain destined ‘to Pacific Coast points 
is generally shipped to Denver, or Stock- 
ton, Cal., or some other intermediary 
point, for inspection, and then diverted 
to the final destination. Under middle 
western trade rules and arbitration de- 
cisions, the date of shipment under the 
terms of a contract would be based on 
the date of diversion at Denver or Stock- 
ton. 

oo 

BISCUIT COMPANY’S EARNINGS UP 

San Francisco, Cat.—The Pacific 
Coast Biscuit Co. showed net earnings 
of $210,812 for the first six months of 
1928, after all charges, including depre- 
ciation and reserve for federal taxes. 
This compares with $202,652 for the same 
period last year. The net for the six 
months was equal to the full year’s divi- 
dend requirements on the outstanding 
preferred stock of the company. 

oo 

The number of chickens being raised 
on farms in 1928 is about 10 per cent 
less than in 1927, according to returns 
received by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, covering approxi- 
mately 22,000 flocks. The reduction is 
held to be the result of somewhat un- 
favorable relation between prices of poul- 
try products and the cost of the poultry 
ration that existed during 1927 and the 
first part of 1928. 





CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—Milifeed was easier last 
week, and demand spotted. Some buying 
was reported of bran and standard mid- 
dlings for immediate shipment. There 
were freer offerings, especially from the 
Southwest, and this, with quiet demand, 
made prices sag. Some interest is re- 
ported in bran and middlings for de- 
ferred shipment and bran is available 
around $27 ton, for shipment September- 
December, with buyers’ ideas around $26. 
Standard middlings for the same ship- 
ment are quoted at $28. On Aug. 4, 
spring bran was quoted at $26@27, hard 
winter bran $26@26.75, standard mid- 
dlings $27@28, flour middlings $382@ 
33.50 and red dog $43@45. 

Milwaukee.—Milfeeds were lower last 
week. Flour middlings declined $38@4 
and standard middlings $2@2.50. Win- 
ter bran closed $1.50 lower, spring bran 
$1@1.50 and red dog 50c@$1.50. South- 
western mills are booking large quan- 
tities of new crop flour, and the trade is 
wanting new crop feeds. Northwestern 
markets were forced down to a level 
with the Southwest. Receipts for the 
week were 1,220 tons, against 1,790 last 
year, and shipments totaled 1,290 tons, 
compared with 3,261 a year ago. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 4: spring bran $26@27 ton, 
winter bran $26@26.50, standard mid- 
dlings $26@27, flour middlings $32@33 
and red dog $44@45, in 100-lb sacks, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


St. Louis.—Millfeed was dull last week, 
due largely to slackened demand and a 
measurable increase in output. Stocks 
are low, but neither buyers nor sellers 
are exerting unusual effort. Quotations, 
Aug. 4: soft winter bran $26.25@26.50 
ton, hard winter bran $26@26.25, and 
gray shorts $29@30. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis.—Another very quiet week 
is reported in bran and standard mid- 
dlings, with prices gradually working 
lower. Offerings of track and transit 
stuff are liberal, with exceptionally few 
buyers. The Kansas City and Buffalo 
markets are reported as very weak. 
About the only buyers in the market last 
week were Milwaukee jobbers, who took 
on limited lots of bran for August-Octo- 
ber shipment at around present levels. 
Buyers in other centers, however, looked 
askance at current asking prices, and 
refused to take hold. The bigger op- 
erators evidently look for lower prices. 
Mills, however, are stubbornly resisting 
further declines, and are asking a pre- 
mium of $1 ton over spot for November 
shipment, and $2 over for December. 
Red dog is still very strong, with mills 
oversold, and prices firm at former lev- 
els. While red dog is unchanged, bran 
and standard middlings in the last 30 
days have declined $5 and $10 ton, re- 
spectively. Mills quote bran nominally 
at $24.50 ton, standard middlings $25.50, 
flour middlings $36@37, red dog $42@ 
43.50, wheat mixed feed $26.50@34.50, 
and rye middlings $25@27, in 100-lb 
sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


Aug. 7 Year ago 
BOM ccccneeesess $23.50@24.00 $25.00@25.50 
Stand. middlings.. 24.00@24.50 33.50@34.00 
Flour middlings... 29.50@31.00 37.00@39.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 42.00@43.50 45.00@46.00 


Duluth—Millfeed was quiet last week. 
Buyers appear to have present needs 
filled, and there was nothing doing for 
deferred delivery. 


Great Falls.—Millfeed continued in 
good demand for prompt shipment last 
week, but there was little inquiry for 
deferred. Quotations, Aug. 4, prompt 
shipment, f.o.b., mill: middlings, $30 ton, 
mixed feed $28, bran $28. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City—Demand for feed was 
light last week, but trade in single car 
lots was sufficient to prevent any serious 
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accumulation which might have resulte’] 
from the extremely active flour produc- 
tion of mills. Bran is’ meeting with fair 
demand from the small buyer, but mixers 
and other large buyers are out of the 
market. There is a fair demand for gray 
shorts, but brown shorts are very difficult 
to move. Although prices are lower, 
some believed that the heavy production 
would break them more than it did. 
Quotations, Aug. 4: bran, $28@23.50 ton; 
brown shorts, $26.50@27; gray shorts, 
$27.50@28. 

Atchison-Leavenworth—Millfeed values 
slumped badly last week, and a few dis- 
tress cars of bran sold as low as $23 and 
shorts at $28. The general indication of 
price on shipments to Jan. 1 was as fol- 
lows, on Aug. 4: shorts, $29 ton; mill- 
run bran, $26; bran, $24. 


Hutchinson.—Millfeed business slack- 
ened perceptibly last week, the trade dis- 
playing little interest. This was particu- 
larly true of bran. Virtually all sales 
were to the mixed car trade. As yet no 
burdensome stocks have accumulated, 
due to the mixed car business. Prices 
declined sharply. Quotations, Aug. 3, 
Kansas City basis: bran, $24.50 ton; mill- 
run, $26.50; gray shorts, $29. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.—Millfeed showed no indica- 
tions of strength last week. Prices have 
been cut by the largest producers to 
stimulate buying, in spite of the fact that 
milling of the new crop has hardly start- 
ed. Soft winter wheat bran was quoted, 
Aug. 3, at $30@31.50 ton, mixed feed 
$32@33 and middlings $33@36, in 100’s, 
f.o.b., Toledo or mill. 

Evansville. — Millfeed prices declined 
last week. Some is being shipped to the 
East and the South. Pastures are still 
in good condition. Quotations, Aug. 4: 
bran, $32 ton; mixed feed, $36; shorts, 
$38. 

Indianapolis. — Continued declining 
grain prices last week made that of mill- 
feed lower, but demand held steady. Of- 
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ferings were free. Some deferred busi- 
ness has been booked, but the volume is 
not average for this time of the year. 
Quotations, Aug, 4: spring bran $27@28 
ton, hard winter $26.50@27.50, standard 
middlings $28@29, flour middlings $34@ 
36 and red dog $42@44. 

Omaha.—Wheat feeds were quiet last 
week, production being heavy and de- 
mand slow. Very little interest was 
shown in deferred shipments. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 4: standard bran, $23.50 ton; 
pure bran, $24; wheat shorts, $27; gray 
shorts, $27.50; flour middlings, $30; red 
dog, $40.50; ton lots, $3 more; mixed 
flour and feed, 50c more. 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans.—Domestic demand for 
millfeed last week was moderate, and 
mostly for current or near future pur- 
Foreign inquiry was still very 
quiet, and exports were negligible. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 4: wheat bran, $1.60 per 
100 Ibs; shorts, $1.92. 

Nashville——There was an easier tone 
to millfeed last week. Wheat bran again 
declined sharply. Production is not as 
large as usual at this time of the year. 
Many mills have been able to sell their 
output very satisfactorily. Quotations, 
Aug. 4: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $30@33 
ton; standard middlings, $39@43. 

Norfolk.—Millfeed was lower last 
week, and trade was desultory. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 3: red dog, $50@51 ton; 
flour middlings, $37@38; standard mid- 
dlings, $34@35; standard bran, $33@ 
33.50. 

Memphis.—Buyers are not taking much 
millfeed, as they seem to expect prices 
to decline further. Wheat bran on Aug. 
4 was quoted as low as $26.50 ton, al- 
though most shippers ask $27@27.50. 
Several cars of gray shorts sent here on 
consignment were so little wanted that 
a buyer was only found at $30, although 
asked prices were $31.50. Offerings are 
light, but buyers are scarce. Mixed car 
trade is small, but takes care of most 
of the output of the soft wheat mills 
operating in this territory. 


THE EAST 
Boston.—Local demand for domestic 
feeds was dull last week, with prices 
generally lower. Liberal offerings were 
made of domestic spring wheat feeds, 
but a limited demand caused prices to 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Aug. 7, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis 
00 $... 


Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 


i ee Ra ccaa @ 26 et Re, Pee F seeee $32.00@32.50 
Hard winter bran ...... ..... @ 26.00 coe Dune 22.00@22.50 24.75@25.00 .....@..... 
Bett WIMCOF BHO. « ceccse seeva @ ace coe Daowese seeee@..... 25.00@26.00 32.50@33.00 
Standard middlings* .... .....@26.50 .....@25.50 25.00@26.00 .....@..... 32.50@33.00 
Flour middlingst ....... 32.00@33.00 36.00@37.00 26.50@27.00 29.75@31.00 .....@43.00 
BARR aa 43.00@44.00 42.00 @43.50 pecee Me tice +405 eee cee 49.00 @50.00 
Buffalo Phila delphia Boston Columbus Nashville 

Gerad WEAR cccccccccess Ou sccs @ 28.50 $32.00 @33.00 $32.00@32.50 $31.00@32.00 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ...... «.... @..... 32.00@33.00 32.50@33.00 31.00@32.00 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ....... ..... @... 35.50 @36.00 «++++@33.00 32.00@33.00 39.00@43.00 
Standard middlings* .... .....@29.00 32.00@33.00 33.50@34.00 36.00@37.00 30.00@33.00 
Flour middlingst ....... ..... @41.00 38.00@48.00 38.50@39.00 .....@..... .....@..... 
BOG GO Si ctcseccctaves ‘vitesk @47.00 50.00 @51.00 -+++-@51.00 47.00@48.00 .....@..... 

Spring bran Shorts Middlings 

WaPORt® incr secct ev aees @30.00 $.....@32.00 $.....@43.00 

DWIMRIDER occccccese veces @ 29.00 31.00 o see e Qe ccce 


*Brown shorts. 


29. eTr. 
+Gray shorts. {Fort William basis. 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed markets on Monday, Aug. 6, and on the cor- 


responding date in 1927, as reported by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 


were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1927 1928 
SEU  Sancbaceccocvscess $25.00 $23.00@23.50 
Pure wheat bran ..... 25.25 24.00@25.00 
MEIGGMMSS 200 cccsccess 32.50 23.50@24.50 
Flour middlings ...... 36.50 30.00@31.00 
BOO GE sk eecevecweans 44.00 42.00@43.00 
Mixed feed ........... 32.00 25.00@26.00 
Old process oil meal... 45.00 46.00@47.00 
PE cc crocsocccescce 33.50 31.50@32.50 
PEREGRINE” si cccoccaas 41.00 33.00@33.50 
PION BOP vc icciccsaivs 53.00 51.00@52.00 

Duluth— 

P< cies cc enteeswe che 26.00 23.50@24.00 
BEORGRIMED cccccesccecs 34.00 24.00@25.00 
Flour middlings ...... 38.00 31.00@32.00 
Country mixed feed... 31.00 27.00@28.00 
po ae ere eee 45.00 43.00@43.50 
St. Louis— 
BOE a6 cece ivewesevess 27.50 25.00@25.50 
Brown shorts ......... 35.00 28.00@29.00 
Gray shorts .......... 37.00 30.00@30.50 
GOR. CORE cc isesecccnes 10.50 15.00@16.00 
Hominy feed ......... 28.00 34.00@35.00 
Buffalo— 
Pere BEAR cccesccencss 31.00. 27.00@27.50 
ME Ge ¥k6.03 a0 006.0 bo 30.00 27.00@27.50 
Standard middlings ... 37.50 28.00@28.50 
Flour middlings ...... 42.00 36.00@37.00 
WOE GOS savsdvesteces 50.00 45.00@45.50 
Heavy mixed feed .... 41.00 28.00@29.00 
2 errr ee re 47.00 47.00@47.50 
*Boston. ftChicago. %100 Ibs. 





Milwaukee, 
Kansas City— 1927. 
8 Serr” $25.50 $23.50@24.00 
DN Caleab ao .64:0.6-4.00.6 4m 25.50 23.00@24.00 
Brown shorts ........ 34.00 26.00@26.50 
oe A eee 36.00 27.00@28.00 
ey AEE. y's was 0 6 wiegse-are-s 45.00 39.00@40.00 
Philadelphia— 
Di. we See 34.00 32.00@32.50 
|e de REECE Oe 33.50 31.50@32.00 
ee) ee 33.50 31.00@31.50 
Spring middlings ..... 40.50 31,.50@32.60 
Ot PAP 52.50 48.00@49.00 
Flour middlings ...... 52.00 37.00@38.50 
Milwaukee— 
pe ee 28.00 26.00@26.50 
OT OR Se ere ree 27.50 26.00@27.00 
eee 35.00 26.00@27.00 
Flour middlings ...... 39.00 32.00@33.00 
Be GO sc iivivess che d 46.50 44.00@45.00 
RO FCM 2260s. cccece. 31.50 25.00@26.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 40.00 42.00@46.50 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 25.50 30.00@31.50 
Hominy feed*® .......... 42.00 44.00@44.50 
Gluten feedt ........... 32.60 .....@89.40 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
rer eee $8.30 $9.10 
Duluth ...... -» 7,00 9.10 
St. Louis ... ae! tives 7.50 
Kansas City ... 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee 5.70 6.50 
SES ha ates euS se skids pees 4.70 
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decline. No interest was shown in de- 
ferred shipment. Winter bran was q 
shade lower, but relatively firmer than 
spring, with less offering. Other feeds 
were quiet and fairly steady. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 4: domestic spring bran, 
prompt or near-by shipment, in 100-]b 
sacks, Boston points, $33@33.50 ton; 
hard winter bran, $33.50; soft winter 
bran, $34; standard middlings, $34@ 
34.50; flour middlings, $39.50@40; mixed 
= $40@43; red dog, $51; stock feed, 


Baltimore.—Red dog held its own last 
week; otherwise, the list was lower and 
hard to move. Quotations, Aug. 4, basis 
prompt and deferred shipment, in 100-lb 
sacks: spring bran, $32.50@33 ton; soft 
winter bran, $33.50@34; standard mid- 
dlings, $32.75@83.50; flour middlings, 
$43; red dog, $50.50@51. 

Buffalo.—Bran prices declined $1 and 
standard middlings $2@3 last week. 
Quotations, Aug. 4: spring bran, $28.50 
ton; standard middlings, $29; red dog, 
$47; heavy mixed feeds, $41; flour mid- 
dlings, $41. 

Philadelphia. — With freer offerings 
and an indifferent demand, millfeed rules 
weak and generally lower. Quotations, 
Aug. 4, prompt shipment: spring bran, 
$32@33 ton; hard winter bran, $32@33; 
soft winter bran, $35.50@386; standard 
middlings, $32@33; flour middlings, $38 
@48; red dog, $50@51. 

Pittsburgh.—Trading in millfeed was 
light last week, with the bulk of buying 
confined to small lots. Prices were low- 
er. Offerings were abundant, with the 
absorbing capacity limited. Quotations, 
Aug. 4: standard middlings, $31.50@32 
ton; flour middlings, $38.50@39.50; 
spring wheat bran, $30@31; red dog, 
$49@49.50. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle—August millfeed was strong 
last week in north coast seaboard mar- 
kets, and the tidewater mills had no dif- 
ficulty in obtaining $33 ton, delivered, 
transit points, for Washington standard 
mill-run. Deferred shipment mill-run, 
however, was quoted as low as $28. This 
is considered an unwarrantedly low quo- 
tation, in view of the exhaustion of 
stocks, light milling operations, and 
burned up pastures. Montana mills of- 
fered little feed here last week, quoting 
$1@2 ton under local feeds. 


San Francisco.—Canadian and Kansas 
red bran still dominates the millfeed 
market, although very little is being 
sold. Buyers are awaiting lower prices, 
which are expected when milling of the 
new crop gets under way and offerings 
increase. Quotations, Aug. 3, basis car- 
load lots, delivered, San Francisco, draft 
terms, August shipment: Kansas bran, 
$35@36 ton; Idaho blended mill-run, $37 
@38; Idaho white mill-run, $37@38; 
northern white bran and mill-run, $38 
@39; northern red mill-run, $37@38; 
shorts, $40@41; middlings, $45@46; 
Montana bran and mill-run, $37@38; 
Canadian bran, $32.50@83; Canadian 
shorts, $34.50@35; low grade flour, $45 
@46. 


Ogden.—More active demand for mill- 
feed, with steadying prices, was reported 
by Ogden millers last week, although 
there was a slight reduction in price. 
Production from all Ogden mills has 
been booked practically to capacity for 
August, with some advance buying for 
September delivery. Quotations to Cali- 
fornia wholesalers on new crop bran for 
immediate delivery: red bran and mill- 
run $34 ton, blended bran and mill-run 
$34.50, white bran and mill-run $35 an 
middlings $49, car lots, f.o.b., San Fran- 
cisco and other California common points. 
Quotations to Utah and Idaho dealers 
were $30 for red bran and mill-run, $31 
for blended bran and mill-run, $31.50 for 
white bran and mill-run and $44 for mid- 
dlings, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 

Portland.—Millfeed lost some of its 
firmness last week. With the country 
dry, demand for mill-run was good, but 
there were larger offerings. Mill-run 
was selling at $33 ton at the close of the 
week, middlings at $50, cracked corn at 
$49, rolled oats at $42 and rolled barley 
at $41, in straight cars. 


CANADA 
Toronto—Another break in millfeed 
occurred last week. Bran dropped $2 
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and shorts $4, standard middlings re- 
maining unchanged. Declining prices for 
wheat at Winnipeg and poor demand 
were the causes. Quotations, Aug. 4: 
bran $30 ton, shorts $32, and middlings 
$43, bags included, in mixed cars with 
flour, spot cash terms, delivered, Ontario 
points. 

Winnipeg —Bran and shorts continued 
in moderate demand last week. Mill 
stocks are moving in sufficient volume to 
prevent accumulation. A little of the 
consumption is credited to Manitoba, but 
most of the business is for eastern Can- 
ada. Quotations, Aug. 4, basis in store 
Fort William or Port Arthur: Manitoba 

ints, bran $29 ton, shorts $31; Sas- 
Echewan, bran $29, shorts $31; Alberta, 
bran $30, shorts $32; British Columbia, 
bran $30@82, shorts $32@34; Pacific 
Coast, bran $383@35, shorts $35@37. 


Montreal.—Millfeed prices were marked 
down last week to the November, 1927, 
level for bran and shorts. Middlings re- 
mained at $43.25, due to a good demand, 
coupled with their universal scarcity. 
Mill stocks of shorts are low, and orders 
for straight. cars have declined, but 
there is a fair quantity of bran on the 
market. United States buyers are again 
showing some interest in both bran and 
shorts, especially the latter. Quotations, 
car lots, f.o.b., Montreal rate points, 
Aug. 3: bran, $30.25 ton; shorts, $32.25 ; 
middlings, $43.25. At Fort William: 
bran $23; shorts, $25; middlings, $36. 


__MIxED FEEDS | 





Chicago.—Mixed feeds are not moving 
in any volume. Some mixers are not in- 
clined to quote extended shipment, and 
buyers seem unwilling to enter into con- 
tracts. There has been steady buying in 
small amounts of dairy, scratch and 
mash feeds, but mainly for near-by deliv- 
ery. On Aug. 4, 24 per cent dairy feeds 
were quoted at $46.50@47 ton, Chicago, 
scratch feeds $47.50@49 and mash feeds 
$61@63. 


St. Louis—There was some demand 
for mixed feed last week. Stocks are 
low, but buyers are not anxious to lay 
in supplies just now. Some business was 
booked earlier in the year for future 
delivery, and there is still much of this 
to be handled. High grade dairy feeds 
were quoted, Aug. 4, at $51 ton, high 
grade horse feed $45, and scratch feed 
$53, 


Memphis.—Pastures in much of the 
cotton belt are better than usual at this 
time of the year, and buyers are still 
taking mixed feed requirements in small 
volume. There is need in most sections 
for keeping feed bills down as much as 


possible, and this will be true until cot- 
ton begins to move. The outlook is con- 
sidered satisfactory, although some sec- 
tions have better than usual prospects 
for home feed supplies. Dairy feed con- 
tinues the most active branch, and prices 
of all kinds are lower in response to 
cheaper raw material. 


Indianapolis——A fair business was re- 
ported in mixed feeds last week. Some 
futures were booked, but the usual indi- 
vidual sale was of a small amount and 
for current shipment. Quotations, Aug. 
8: high grade dairy feeds, $47 ton; 
scratch feeds, $46@47.50; mash feeds, 
$59@60. 

Nashville-——Mixed feed manufacturers 
reported demand slow last week, with 
scattered sales of poultry and dairy 
feeds. No material changes were noted 
in prices. Quotations, Aug. 4: dairy 
feeds, 100-Ib bags, at Nashville mills, $42 
@53 ton; poultry scratch feeds, $50@56; 
poultry mash feeds, $60@75; horse feeds, 
$43@50. 

Montreal.—Mills report a fair demand 
for all kinds of mixed feeds. On Aug. 
2, quotations for car lots, f.o.b., Mont- 
real rate points were: oat chop $49.25 
ton, barley chop $48.25 and mixed chop 
$49.25, all in jutes. 

Toronto.—Oat chop and crushed oats 
were reduced $2 last week, and oat and 
barley chop $1. Quotations, Aug. 3: oat 
chop $46 ton, oat and barley chop $51, 
crushed oats $46, corn meal $50, feed 
wheat $50, oat feed $35, chick feed $68, 
mixed car lots, net cash terms, delivered, 
country points. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


New Orleans.—Cottonseed products 
prices declined last week. Offerings were 
light, and little interest was shown by 
buyers. Quotations, Aug. 2: meal, 8 per 
cent ammonia, sacked, $53.25 ton; hulls, 
sound quality, $13. 


Kansas City.—Cottonseed meal de- 
clined about $3 at one time last week, 
but later it strengthened on the appear- 
ance of good buying for export. It is 
now slightly weaker, and on Aug. 4 was 
quoted at $51 ton. 

Omaha.—Cottonseed meal was season- 
ably dull last week. Quotations, Aug. 4: 
43 per cent protein, fine size, $52 ton; 
pea size, $53; cold pressed cake, $42; ton 
lots, $4 more. 

Chicago.—Cottonseed meal was easier 
last week, and demand continued slow. 
On Aug. 4 43 per cent was quoted at 
$53@54 ton, Chicago. 

Memphis.—A little business was done 
in old cottonseed meal last week at $46 
for 41 per cent and $48 for 43. Interest 
in new meal lags, as the increased cotton 
crop estimates have helped to discourage 
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bids from the trade, and mills are not in- 
clined to shade their ideas of value much 
until they know more of what the boll 
weevil will do. 


Milwaukee—Slow demand _ brought 
cottonseed meal down. $2@4.50 last week. 
Prices are still higher than a year ago. 
Quotation, Aug. 4, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $47 
@54.50 ton. 


Boston.—Cottonseed meal was very in- 
active last week, with no improvement 
expected until new crop is under way. 
There was very little offered for prompt 
shipment. Quotation, Aug. 4, $51.50@ 
57.50 ton, in 100-Ib sacks, Boston points, 
according to route and grade. 


Buffalo.—On Aug. 4, 43 per cent cot- 
tonseed meal was offered at $54.50 ton, 
and 41 per cent at $52, prompt and im- 
mediate shipment. 


HOMINY FEED 


New Orleans.—Hominy feed remained 
unchanged last week and offerings were 
light. Demand was moderate for small 
lots for immediate shipment. It was of- 
fered by local handlers on Aug. 2 at 
$2.05 per 100 lbs. 


Nashville—Demand continued strong 
for hominy feed last week, with hog 
raisers making some liberal purchases. 
The market had a slightly easier tone. 
Quotation, Aug. 4, $41@42 ton. 

Memphis.—Practically no trading is 
reported in hominy feed, but quotations 
are nominal at $38 ton. Corn bran sold 
as low as $33 early in the week, but no 
more was to be had, and later sales were 
at $34, with some shippers asking as high 
as $35.50. 


Baltimore——Hominy feed, or yellow 
corn feed meal, last week was in good 
supply. Prices were firm at $44 ton in 
100-lb sacks for prompt or deferred ship- 
ment. 


Milwaukee.—There was a good demand 
for hominy feed last week from the 
East, and all shipments went to that 
section. Local demand is very slow. 
Prices were off $1@2 ton. Quotation, 
Aug. 4, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $37@39 ton. 


Indianapolis.—Little activity was re- 
ported in hominy feed last week. Quo- 
tation, Aug. 4, $37.50@39 ton. 


Chicago.—There was only a fair de- 
mand for hominy feed last week. Prices 
are slightly easier, it being quoted, Aug. 
4, at $38.50@39 ton, Chicago, both white 
and yellow. 

Buffalo— White and yellow hominy 
feed declined 50c last week, although 
there was little of the latter on offer. On 
Aug. 4, white was quoted at $43 ton, and 
yellow at $44. 

Philadelphia.—There is but little hom- 
iny feed offered, and the market is quiet 
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and unchanged. Quotation, Aug. 4, $44 
@44.50 ton, in 100-lb sacks. 


Omaha.—There was a moderate in- 
quiry for both yellow and white hominy 
feeds last week. Mill production light. 
Quotations, Aug. 4: white, $37 ton; yel- 
low, $38; ton lots, $3 more. 

Boston.—There was only a scattered 
demand for hominy feed last week, but 
the market generally held steady. There 
was no pressure by shippers to sell, and 
only moderate offerings were made. 
Quotations, Aug. 4, $45 ton, in 100-Ib 
sacks, prompt shipment, Boston points. 


GLUTEN MEAL 


Chicago.—Gluten feed showed little 
change last week, aside from prices be- 
ing slightly firmer. Offerings continue 
scarce, and business restricted. On Aug. 
4 it was quoted at $36.50, bulk, Chicago, 
or $39.40 in sacks. 

Milwaukee.—Gluten feed remained sta- 
tionary last week, due to the orders for 
future shipment. Prices are unchanged 
and will undoubtedly remain so for some 
weeks. Quotations, Aug. 4, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee: gluten feed, $39.20 ton; gluten 
meal, $50.40. 


Buffalo.—Gluten meal continued quiet 
last week, with premiums for future 
shipments practically unchanged. Quo- 
tation, Aug. 4, $42.60 ton, sacked, Buf- 
falo, with offerings for September ship- 
ment at $1 premium. 


Boston.—No gluten meal was offered 
for immediate shipment last week. De- 
mand was slow, as the trade is holding 
off for new crop prices. The market 
was about $2 lower, shippers quoting on 
Aug. 4 at $58.80 ton, in 100-lb sacks, 
Boston points, prompt shipment. 

Baltimore.—Gluten feed last week was 
unchanged and quiet, with most mills 
oversold and holding firm. Quotation, 
Aug. 4, $45.60 ton in 100-lb sacks for 
deferred shipment. Gluten meal, under 
good offerings, was lower and hard to 
move. Quotation, Aug. 4, $58.30 ton in 
100-lb sacks for prompt or deferred 
shipment. 


Boston—No gluten feed was offered 
last week, and there was no demand for 
future delivery. 


Philadelphia.—Gluten feed was quiet 
and unchanged last week, with prac- 
tically nothing offered except for future 
shipment. Quotations, Aug. 4, $44.10 ton 
in bulk and $46.80 in 100-lb sacks. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis.—The screenings situation, 
so far as supplies are concerned, is un- 
changed, but, naturally, with the move- 
ment of a new crop at hand, the price 
tendency is downward. Offerings and 
demand are very limited. Light-weight 
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screenings are obtainable at $9@12 ton, 
medium $13@14, and heavy seeds $15@ 
17. Mill oats are weak at around 28@ 
33c bu. 

Winnipeg.—Demand for screenings 
was no better last week, but values re- 
main fairly firm, due to light stocks. 
Shut-offs were quoted at $6 ton, Aug. 4, 
and recleaned screenings at $20. 

Toronto.—Standard recleaned screen- 
ings are too scarce to permit of any busi- 
ness of consequence. Odd cars are sold 
occasionally. Quotation, Aug. 4, $30 ton, 
delivered, Ontario points. 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Chicago.—There is a steady demand 
for small quantities of alfalfa meal, but 
prices are sagging as the volume avail- 
able increases. On Aug. 4, choice me- 
dium was quoted at $31.50 ton, Chicago, 
No. 1 medium $29 and No. 2 medium $26. 


Omaha,—Market is lower. Mills are 
having difficulty supplying the trade. 
The quality of the second cutting of 
alfalfa hay in Nebraska has been lowered 
by heavy rains. Quotations, Aug. 4: 
choice medium ground, $28 ton; No. 1, 
$25; No. 2, $23; ton lots, $3 more. 

St. Lowis—No. 2 alfalfa meal in sec- 
ondhand sacks was quoted on Aug. 4 at 
$24 ton, No. 1 at $26, and choice at $29. 


BREWERS’ DRIED GRAINS 


Milwaukee.—No sales of brewers’ dried 
grains were made last week, and one 
firm was reported to be offering at $3 
under asking prices. Quotation, Aug. 4, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee, $30@31.50 ton. 

Chicago.—Brewers’ dried grains re- 
main practically unchanged. Production 
is light, and demand quiet. On Aug. 4 
they were quoted at $33 ton, Chicago. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—There has been a fair de- 
mand for dried buttermilk, and some 
buyers are covering their needs for many 
months ahead. On Aug. 4 it was quoted 
at 64%@7c |b, car lots, Chicago, and 
7@T7T%,e, |.c.1. 

Kansas City.—Last week a number of 
distress cars of dried buttermilk were 
cleared off the market, and prices are 
now firmer. Quotations, Aug. 4: l.c.L, 
7c lb; car lots, 64%2.@6%ce. 

St. Paul.—Dried buttermilk continues 
very quiet, and it is expected that there 
will be little activity shown until late in 
September. Large stocks continue to 
influence the demand. Prices are un- 
changed. Quotation, Aug. 6, 64@7c lb. 


REGROUND OAT FEED 


Boston.—Oat hulls were quiet last 
week, but prices held steady. Quotation, 
Aug. 4, $25 ton, in 100-Ib sacks, Boston 
points. 


Chicago.—Reground oat feed is a little 
easier, and some inquiry is reported for 
immediate shipment, but sales are few. 
It was quoted, Aug. 4, at $12.50 ton. 
with 30-day shipment offered at $10.50. 
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BLAXSEED **%2, PRODUCTS | 


Minneapolis.—Crushers report a good 
inquiry for linseed meal, Iowa and Ne- 
braska showing the greatest activity. 
Shipping directions are very heavy. It 
was priced, Aug. 6, at $47 ton. Export 
prices are off slightly, with cake quoted 
at $47 ton, f.a.s., New York. 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1927, 
to Aug. 4, 1928, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


r-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 1926-27 





Minneapolis .. 12,793 8,214 8,378 2,269 
Duluth ...... 7,873 7,953 8,691 6,394 
Totals ..... 20,666 16,167 17,069 8,663 


Daily os prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis - Duluth 
Track To arr. Track Sept. Oct. 





July 31...$2.13 2.11% 2.15% 2.138% ..... 
Aug. 1.... 2.12% 2.10% 2.15 2.13 2.14% 
Aug. 2.... 2.12% 2.10% 2.15% 2.18% 2.14% 
Aug. 8.... 2.12% 2.10% 2.15% 2.18% 2.14% 
Aug. 4 - 2.12% 2.10% 2.17% 2.15% 2.15% 


Aug. 6.... 2.09 2.07 218 211 2.11% 

Duluth.—Flaxseed prices declined last 
week, The market is lower than a year 
ago. Small job lots of new crop, to 
arrive September and October, were sold. 


Winnipeg.—There was a moderately 
good business in linseed cake and meal 
last week, values being well maintained. 
Quotations, Aug. 4: oil cake in bags, $48 
ton, and meal $50. Flaxseed trading has 
been dull. Prices have declined. No. 1 
northwestern flaxseed closed Aug. 4 at 
$1.821% bu, basis in store Fort William 
or Port Arthur. 

Toronto.—Demand for linseed meal 
was steady but light last week, and 
prices unchanged. Quotation, Aug. 3, 
$53 ton, in secondhand bags, f.o.b., mill 
points. 

Milwaukee.—Linseed oil meal declined 
$1.50@2 last week, demand being light. 
Quotation, Aug. 4, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $49 
@49.50 ton. 

Chicago.—Linseed meal was easy last 
week, and very little interest was dis- 
played by users. Some sales were made, 
but they were scattered and small. On 
Aug. 4 it was quoted at $49.50@50.25 
ton, Chicago. 

Omaha.—Linseed meal is weak. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 4: 34 per cent protein, fine, 
$51.60 ton; pea size, $52.60; ton lots, $4 
more. 

Buffalo.—Linseed meal was unchanged 
last week. On Aug. 4, 34 per cent was 
offered at $51 ton for prompt shipment, 
and 32 per cent.at $49.50. 

Kansas City.—There was a fair de- 
mand for linseed meal last week at some- 
what lower prices. The comparatively 
high price of cottonseed meal tends to 
help linseed meal. Quotation, Aug. 4, 
$51@51.80 ton. 


Boston.—Linseed meal was dull last 
week, and quoted lower. There were 


light offerings for shipment from Buffalo. 
Quotation, Aug. 4, for 34 per cent meal, 
shipment Boston points, in 100-lb sacks, 
$56@57.50 ton. 


Pittsburgh.—Little business was done 
in linseed meal last week, with offerings 
moderate. Prices were lower. Quota- 
tion, Aug. 4, $54.20 ton. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Buffalo.—Oat stocks are very low, due 
to the new — being slow to move. A 
few light-weight old ones are still ar- 
riving and are selling easily, but at only 
a slight premium over new ones. Re- 
ceipts last week were 122,000 bus by 
lake and 142,000 by rail. At the close, 
on Aug. 4, new No. 2 white oats were 
quoted at 49@50c bu and new No. 8 at 
48@49c bu, both Philadelphia basis. Re- 
ceipts of barley were light, 510,000 bus 
by lake and 27,000 by rail. They were 
mostly light-weight, stained, mixed with 
oats and wheat, and can just about grade 
No. 3. On Aug. 3, some No. 2 was re- 
ported sold at 9lc bu, Philadelphia. 

Baltimore.—There were no quotations 
on oats last week. 

Philadelphia.—Oats last week declined 
6c. Demand was slow, and the limited 
offerings were fully ample for trade re- 
quirements. Quotation, Aug. 4, for No. 
3 white, was 53@58c bu. 

Pittsburgh—Oats were unsettled and 
business slack last week. No. 3 white 
were quoted, Aug. 4, at 49@50c bu. Of- 
ferings were moderate. 

San Francisco.—Barley prices are too 
high to permit exporters to resell, and 
eastern barley is not yet down to a basis 
which will permit working against local 
feed offerings. Quotations, Aug. 3, 
sacked, delivered, San Francisco: feed, 
$1.50 per 100 lbs; grading, $1.60; choice, 
$2. Good oats are scarce, with only a 
moderate demand. Quotations, sacked: 
seed, $2.25 per 100 Ibs; feed, $1.80. 

Winnipeg.—Barley continued in good 
demand last week and is being sold for 
shipment early in the fall. Old crop 
barley is practically nonexistent, but im- 
porters are prepared to pay present 
prices for the new crop. Few buyers 
have been found for oats, but as only 
limited amounts are available the mar- 
ket has maintained a fairly steady range. 
Quotations, Aug. 4: No. 2 western Ca- 
nadian oats, 54c bu; barley, 774%c. A 
good export business in high grade rye 
was done last week. Buyers have cleaned 
practically all available supplies of No. 
2 Canadian western, and a lull is looked 
for until new crops are harvested. Quo- 
tation, Aug. 4, 99c bu. 


Milwaukee.—Several cars of new bar- 
ley from Iowa and South Dakota, grad- 
ing special No. 2, were received last 
week. New Iowa oats, No. 3 white, were 
also received. The prices varied on the 
grades and tests. Most of the receipts 
are being placed on sale, and there is a 
good demand from local buyers for all 
coarse grains. Heavy oats are in greater 
demand than the light. Barley closed 
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8@12c off, oats dropped 8@IlIc, and rye 
was down 4%4c. Quotations, Aug. 4: No, 
2 rye, $1.01%,@1.02% bu; No. 3 whit. 
oats, 40@44c; malting barley, 72@78<. 


<<< 


FEEDING TANKAGE 


Omaha,—Feeding tankage was dull 
last week. Quotations, Aug. 4: 60 per 
cent protein $70 ton, ton lots $5 more; 
meat and bone scrap $80, ton lots 
more. 


@ATMEAL | 


Toronto.—Sellers continue to report an 
improved market for rolled oats and 
oatmeal. Apparently the reduction in 
prices two weeks ago has brought in 
buyers who had been holding off. Prices 
are unchanged. Quotations, Aug. 4; 
rolled oats $6.90 bbl, in 90-Ib jute bags, 
mixed cars, less 10c for cash, and $6.60 
in straight cars, on track; oatmeal, in 
98-lb jute bags, 10 per cent over rolled 
oats. 


Winnipeg.—Little was done in rolled 
oats and oatmeal last week, and millers 
do not look for any marked improvement 
until next month. Quotations, Aug. 4; 
rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, $3.40; oatmeal, 
in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over rolled 
oats. 


Montreal.—Rolled oats are unchanged, 
and demand continues slow, with prices 
firm at $3.50 per 90-lb jute bag. 


Boston.—Rolled oatmeal was quict last 
week, with prices lower. Quotations, 
Aug. 4, $3.70, cut and ground $4.07, all 
in 90-lb sacks. 


Buffalo.—There was no marked change 
in rolled oats last week, although prices 
were cut another 10c with the movement 
of the new crop. Quotations, Aug. 4, 
90’s: Buffalo, $3.15; Rochester, $3.25. 


Philadelphia.—Oatmeal was lower last 
week, in sympathy with the downwar« 
movement of raw material. Quotations, 
Aug. 4: ground, $4 per 100-lb jute sack; 
rolled, $3.75 per 90-lb jute sack. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on Aug. 7 at $2.50 per 90 lbs. 

















FEED BRANDS — 











The following list of trademarks, pub- 
lished by the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office, prior to registration, 
is reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, patent and 
trademark lawyers, Washington, D. C. Feed 
millers and dealers who feel that they would 
be damaged by the registration of any of 
these marks are permitted by law to file, 
within 30 days after publication of the 
marks, a formal notice of opposition. 

EVERY DAY; Rudy-Patrick Seed Co., 
Kansas City, Mo; poultry feeds and stock 
feeds. Use claimed since 1912. 

VITAFALFA; Poultry Producers of Cen- 
tral California, San Francisco; poultry and 
stock feed. Use claimed since Nov. 4, 1927. 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—The local cash wheat market 
was active last week, mill buyers seeking 
the better grades, They took good quan-, 
tities of hard winters, and also some 
spring. The small amount of red re- 
ceived went mainly to them. One large 
mill had two cargoes amounting to 
around 750,000 bus, for shipment to Buf- 
falo. Elevators catering to the milling 
trade also were good buyers. Quality 
arriving here is excellent. Illinois hard 
is showing up fine, with good protein 
content. There was a gradual decline 
in the trading basis, and on Aug. 4 it 
was: No. 1 red 19@21c over September, 
No. 2 red 17@20c over, No. 3 red 15@ 
18c over; No. 1 hard %,@lc over, No. 2 
hard September price to 4c over, No. 3 
hard */,@2c under; No. 1 dark northern 
Ic over, No. 2 dark northern September 
price to 4c over, No. 1 northern Sep- 
tember price to %,c over. Sales made 
late in the week: No. 3 red $1.32; No. 
1 hard $1.1914@1.19%4, No. 2 hard $1.19 
@1.19%,, No. 3 hard $1.17%,@1.18, No. 4 
hard $1.154%,@1.16%,; No. 1 mixed 
$1.18%,@1.19, No. 2. mixed $1.13@1.16; 
No. 8 northern $1.17,@1.17%, No. 4 
northern $1.13@1.16. 


Minneapolis.—Increasing receipts and 
freer offerings of wheat from the coun- 
try to arrive were reflected by a sharp 
break in premiums Aug. 6. The pre- 
miums on old crop elevator stuff broke 
2c bu on 11% protein up to 8c on 13 
per cent. Old wheat, 111% per cent pro- 
tein, is offered at 4c over September; 12 
per cent, 10c over; 12% per cent, l6c 
over; 13 per cent, 22c over. For new 
crop 12 per cent 3c over September is 
asked; 12 per cent, 6c over; 12% per 
cent, 10c over;.13 per cent, 14c over. 
For new crop 14 per cent the market is 
about 32@36c over, and for 15 per cent 
88@42c over. One car of 14 per cent 
from South Dakota sold Aug. 6 at 38c 
over. Early receipts are averaging much 
higher in protein than in other years. A 
further break of 2@38c bu in premiums 
was noted Aug. 7, old No. 1 hard, 13 per 
cent protein wheat being offered at about 
20c bu over Minneapolis September. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Aug. 4 
was $1.021%4@1.20, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.0114@1.12. No. 1 amber closed on 
Aug. 7 at $1.04@1.22, and No. 1 durum 
$1.083@1.08. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Aug. 4 
was $1.1414@1.535, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.18144@1.53%. No. 1 dark closed 
Aug. 7 at $1.184%,@1.48%, and No. 1 
northern $1.1214@1.48%,%. 

Based on the close, Aug. 7, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark 93c bu, No. 1 
northern 91c; in southern Minnesota, No. 
1 dark 95c, No. 1 northern 93c; in cen- 
tral North Dakota, No. 1 dark 91c, No. 
1 northern 89c; in central Montana, No. 
1 dark 79c, No. 1 northern 77c. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1927, to Aug. 4, 
1928, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 





Minneapolis ..113,269 76,142 104,394 99,567 
BEEN acces 112,730 47,402 68,524 106,209 
Totals ..... 226,009 128,544 172,918 205,776 


Winnipeg.—Since the July future ex- 
pired there has been an excellent de- 
mand for all grades of cash wheat, and 
the hitherto much neglected No. 3 north- 
ern came in for a good share of the 
business last week. While the carry-over 
at the end of July was very substantial, 
new wheat will not be available for ex- 
port until September, and if demand 
continues at its present rate, supplies of 
old crop wheat will soon be reduced to 
normal. Generally speaking, there is 
nothing but No. 3 northern left, and at 
present prices it is attractive to import- 
ers. For the first time in many months 
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it has sold at a premium over deliverable 
price. Fort William price for No. 1 
northern at the close of trading, Aug. 
4, was $1.24% bu. 


Duluth—Wheat prices closed, Aug. 4, 
53%4c lower on durum contracts to 7c 
down on the spring futures. Concen- 
trated and steady pressure was in evi- 
dence, due to the large movement of win- 
ter wheat and no apparent outlet along 
export lines. The expected record Cana- 
dian crop and private estimates of the 
winter and spring wheat crops were re- 
vised at materially higher figures than 
previous ones. Foreigners followed local 
declines, with slow buying. Mills did 
only a small cash business in spring 
wheat, and offerings of the high protein 
and choice grades were disappointingly 
light. Off grades were hard to move. 
No, 1 dark closed, Aug. 4, at $1.151% 
@1.49'% bu; No. 2 dark, $1.134,@1.47\%; 
No. 3 dark, $1.11144@1.48%%; No. 1 north- 
ern, $1.18144@1.434%. Durum sold freely 
at the old differential, though based on 
the September instead of July delivery. 
Smutty wheat sold at the usual dis- 
counts. Some new crop Montana win- 
ters were sold. Daily closing prices of 
durum wheat, in cents, per bushel: 





-——Amber durum -—Durum— 
July R No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
28... 115% @133% 114% @133% 128% 128% 
30... 118 @131 112 @131 126 126 
81... 112% @130% 11114%,@130% 125% 125% 
Aug 
1.... 1132 @130 111 @130 125 125 
B.cc0 Bee Bre 112 @131 126 126 
3.... 111% @129% 110% @129% 124% 124% 
4 109% @127% 108% @127% 122% 122% 


Kansas City.—Wheat broke badly last 
week, due to congestion in the local mar- 
ket. Much of that received has been 
damp, and elevators are able to look 
after only a limited quantity. With mills 
also less active buyers than in recent 
weeks, the demand was lighter than for 
some time. Receipts were smaller. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 4: hard winter wheat, No. 
1 $1.0614,@1.37 bu, No. 2 $1.05@1.36, No. 
3 $1.03@1.05, No. 4 $1@1.34; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.85@1.86, No. 2 $1.33@1.34, No. 
3 $1.28@1.30, No. 4 $1.24@1.29. 


St. Louis——The better grades of soft 
winter wheat were cleaned up daily last 
week, but high moisture No. 3 red, dark 
types and garlicky descriptions went at 
wider discounts. Shippers were the prin- 
cipal buyers. Hard wheat prices were 
considerably lower. There was a limited 
shipping demand for bright, low protein, 
reasonably dry and of soft blending 
types. Receipts were 2,256 cars, against 
2,124 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
Aug. 4: No. 1 red $1.42 bu, No. 2 red 
$1.40@1.41, No. 3 red $1.37@1.38, No. 4 
red $1.28@1.30; No. 1 hard $1.144%,@ 
1.15, No. 2 hard $1.13@1.15, No. 3 hard 
$1.12@1.138%, No. 4 hard $1.08. 


Toledo.—First shipments of new na- 
tive wheat were received at Toledo last 
week, but the movement is not yet well 
under way. Premiums have been ad- 
vancing ahead of the movement and 
without waiting for the wheat to be 
threshed, and there has been some criti- 
cism among millers on that score. The 
bid for No. 2 red, Toledo rate points, 
on Aug. 3, was $1.37%4 bu, for five-day 
shipment, or 20c over Chicago Septem- 
ber, and 5c less for 30-day shipment. 


Indianapolis—Wheat declined last 
week, with but little demand. The In- 
diana crop is practically wiped out. 
There will be some spring wheat, though 
not much. Millers are buying little new 
wheat. Quotations, Aug. 4: No. 2 red, 
$1.37@1.41 bu; No. 2 hard, $1.11@1.13. 


Milwaukee.—Receipts of new wheat 
were less last week than in the previous 
one, but still were heavy, and expected 
to increase. Arrivals from the South- 
west are being transferred rapidly to 
lake steamers for shipment east. New 
winter wheat, grading No. 5 due to rye 
mixture, was on sale. All varieties ex- 
cept durum were down 5c, durum only 
declining 3c. Receipts were 385 cars, 
against 573 the previous week and 449 
last year. Quotations, Aug. 4: No. 1 


hard winter $1.19@1.20 bu; No. 1 red 
winter, $1.33@1.34; No. 1 mixed, $1.19@ 
1.22; No. 1 durum, $1.13@1.15. 

Nashville——Wheat movement held up 
fairly well last week, although below last 
year. Local stocks are much behind last 
August. The bulk of the early move- 
ment has been from Texas and Okla- 
homa, with some from Missouri. South- 
ern Indiana, Illinois and Ohio have not 
been making the usual sales to the South- 
east, on account of the short crop of 
soft winter wheat in those states. Move- 
ment of Tennessee wheat was some bet- 
ter, though volume was small. Receipts 
of wheat at Nashville for 10 days were 
212 cars, against 247 during the same 
period last year. No. 2 red wheat, with 
bill, Aug. 4, was quoted at $1.54@1.57 
bu, Nashville. 

Seattle——New crop winter wheat is 
going into storage in heavy volume, 
farmers being unwilling to sell at the 
market. Export demand has been light 
for Europe, and entirely lacking for the 
Orient. Milling needs being also very 
light, little wheat has changed hands. 
Quotations, No. 1, sacked, coast, Aug. 
3: soft and western white, $1.24 bu; hard 
winter, northern spring and western red, 
$1.14; Big Bend blue-stem, $1.38. 

Ogden.—New wheat arrivals in Utah 
and southern Idaho averaged over 25 
carloads daily last week. Rapid harvest 
of winter wheat is reported. Spring 
wheat harvesting is expected to start 
within a week. Quotations were reduced 
8c, No. 2 hard winter, new crop, being 
84@94c bu, car lots, milling-in-transit 
billing, freight paid to Ogden. Mixed 
white, same basis, was quoted at $1@ 
1.07, and dark hard 99c@$1.06, milling- 
in-transit billing, freight paid to Ogden. 
Old wheat quotations were lower, as fol- 
lows: No. 2 dark hard $1.40@1.55, No. 2 
hard winter $1.20@1.40, No. 2 soft white 
$1.45@1.60 and No. 2 northern spring 
$1.69@1.75,  milling-in-transit _ billing, 
freight paid to Ogden. 

Portland.—_Wheat selling by farmers 
is gradually increasing, but the continued 
decline has prevented any general move- 
ment. While exporters are well supplied 
with contracted wheat, they are taking 
the new offerings on the market. Ex- 
port sales last week included a half car- 
go and a parcel lot of 4,000 tons. Cash 
prices at the Merchants’ Exchange at 
the close of the week: Big Bend blue- 
stem, $1.36 bu; soft white and western 
white, $1.22; northern spring, $1.1442; 
hard winter and western red, $1.12%. 

San Francisco.—Wheat is very weak, 
with mills buying only high protein 
grades. The feed trade is well supplied, 
having bought considerable No. 2 hard 
winter from Utah and Idaho shippers. 
Quotations, Aug. 3, delivered, San Fran- 
cisco: No. 1 hard white $2.20 per 100 
lbs; No. 2 hard winter, $2.0214,; Cali- 
fornia feed, $2.05, sacked. 


Buffalo.—Considerable business was 
transacted in both old and new wheat 
on the decline last week. Receipts by 
lake were 3,943,000 bus, and 14,000 were 
received by rail. On Aug. 4 dark No. 1, 
124% per cent protein, was quoted at 
$1.34, bu and 12 per cent protein at 
$1.28, Philadelphia basis. 

Philadelphia.—Wheat was _ unsettled 
and irregular last week, closing at a net 
decline of 154c. Quotations, Aug. 4, car 
lots in export elevator: No. 2 red winter, 
$1.31 bu bid; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.28 bid. 

New York.—The wheat market fluctu- 
ated last week, going to new low records 
for the year, although fair support pro- 
duced a_ slightly steadier undertone 
toward the close. Export business was 
the largest reported in some time. Crop 
reports generally were bearish. Cash 
grain quotations, Aug. 4: No. 2 red, 
cif., domestic, $1.534%, bu; No. 1 dark 
spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.374%,; No. 2 
hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.344,; No. 2 
northern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.373%4; No. 2 amber durum, f.o.b., 
New York, $1.243,; No. 2 mixed durum, 
f.o.b., New York, $1.2234. 


Baltimore——Cash No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, domestic, wheat on Aug. 4 was 
14%,@1%4,¢ lower than in the previous 
week. Export demand was light, and 
stocks, over seven times more domestic 
than Canadian, showing an increase of 
723,000 bus. Closing prices, Aug. 4, all 
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based on No. 2 red winter, garlicky, do- 
mestic: spot, $1.31% bu; August, 
$1.31, ; September, $1.3334. New south- 
ern wheat by boat on grade, garlicky, 
domestic: No. 2, $1.3114; No. 3, $1.281,; 
No. 4, $1.2514; No. 5, $1.224%. Bag lots 
of new southern went dat $1@1.22, as to 
quality and condition. Smutty wheat 
sold at 4c under graded stock, after be- 
ing cleaned. Heavy receipts of new 
southern are expected again this week, 
although the demand, principally for do- 
mestic use, seems to be equal to the 
supply. There were no exports last week, 
and no Canadian receipts. Stock was 
257,361 bus. 

Toronto.—New crop Ontario winter 
wheat was offered freely last week at all 
the earlier points, and another week will 
bring in the more northerly sections. 
The quality is expected to be better than 
last year, though harvest rains have 
wrought some damage. Opening prices 
have broken rather badly in sympathy 
with springs at Winnipeg. The farmers’ 
pool asked $1.41 bu last week for car lots 
of best grades, delivered, and the initial 
payment to farmers was 95c for street 
wheat, or 981%c for car lots. Independ- 
ent dealers were paying $1.20@1.25 for 
cars at country points, or 5c under for 
wagonloads. Favorable crop conditions 
and other factors applying to western 
spring wheat prices at Winnipeg are still 
operating, and the market is working 
downward. Prices are 3c lower. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 4: No. 2 northern $1.274% 
bu, track, bay ports; No. 3, $1.17. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Chicago.—Cash rye was firm last week 
and in good demand. Receipts were 
very light, and sales exceeded arrivals. 
No. 2 was quoted around $1.02@1.03 bu. 
Cash oats were barely steady, and a fair 
demand prevailed. No. 2 white were 
quoted around 4114,@44c bu, No. 3 white 
41@41¥,c, and No. 4’ white 39¥,c. 

Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending Aug. 4, and the 
closing prices on Aug. 7, respectively: 
No. 3 white oats, 361,,@43c, 36@41c; No. 
2 rye, 9714c@$1.041,, 947%, @97TYec; bar- 
ley, 67@86c, 67@73c. 

Duluth—Oats arrivals were very small 
last week, with the trade awaiting new 
crop movement and offerings. Elevators 
were not interested, and any cars com- 
ing on sale went to feeders, while inter- 
est in that quarter is now limited. Based 
on Chicago December, No. 3 spot was 
quoted Aug. 4 at that delivery price to 
4c under. Barley has been the outstand- 
ing feature in the coarse grain market. 
New crop spot and to arrive offerings 
were on an increased scale. Export de- 
mand was steady and strong. The 
weight of enlarged country selling and 
movement told on prices, which were 
dropped 3c all around. Closing range 
was 67@75c bu. The scarcity of trading 
supplies of rye caused a decidedly quiet 
market. There were only a few scattered 
cars arriving, mills absorbing the best 
grades, and elevators taking the remain- 
der. The market declined 3c during the 
week ending Aug. 4. 

Indianapolis.—In view of the good oats 
crop in this state, the price declined 
somewhat last week. There was not a 
proportionate decline in rye. Some rye 
is being harvested in the northern part 
of the state, but the acreage is not large. 
Demand for oats is not strong, but is 
expected to improve. Quotations, Aug. 
4: rye, delivered in September, $1.021/, 
bu; No. 2 white oats, 27@33c; No. 3 
white, 35@37c. 

Boston.—New oats for prompt ship- 
ment, all-rail, were in good demand last 
week. Quotations, Aug. 4: 58@60c bu 
for regular 38@40-lb; regular 36@38-lb, 
56@58c; regular 34@36-lb, 55@56c; new, 
August-September shipment, fancy 40@ 
42-lb, 58@59c; regular 38@40-lb, 55@ 
56c; regular 36@38-lb, 53@54c; regular 
34@36-lb, 52@53c. 

Toronto.—New crop barley is coming 
on the market and is quoted around 15c 
lower than old crop. It is too early yet 
for Ontario oats. Western oats are 
scarce at bay ports, and about 2c higher. 
Quotations, Aug. 4: good quality barley 
75@80c bu, f.o.b., shipping points; No. 
3 Canadian western oats 59'¥,c, c.i.f., 
Port Colborne; No. 1 feed, 534,@54\%4c, 
c.i.f.,. Goderich or Midland. Sample 
durum wheat is selling at $1.21 bu, c.i.f., 
Owen Sound and Port Colborne. 
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Grain Futures—Closing Prices 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading 


option markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
July July Sept. July Sep. 
Bbvccove 117% 120% 116% 117% 
Aug Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
aoneeee 119% 123% 116% 119% 
Bev p iva 119% 124% 116% 119% 
Birvcteos 117% 122% 114% 117% 
Sy iueees 116% 121 113% 116% 
Diccaves 115% 120% 112% 116 
Kansas City St. Louls rea 
July July Sept. July Sept. 
| ae 111 113% —s_sawves 143% 
Aug Sept Dec. Sept. Dec. 
pweewes 111 115% Senee vere 
Boaseces 111% 1-0 0ti“‘ SC || 
Dace ed 6 109% 114. 1424 —neeee 
Steadsns 107% 112% | eee rer 
Risse war 106% 111% ae» ‘geen 
Seattle 
July Sept. Sept. Dec. 
July 31.. 116% 117% Aug. 3.. 114% 118% 
Sept. Dec. Aug. 4..114 117% 
Aug. 1..115% 119% Aug. 6.. 113% 116% 
Aug. 2.. 115% 119% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
July July Oct. July Sept. 
| ee 119% 120% 110% 110% 
Aug Oct. Dec. Sept Oct. 
Rc é.ondes 119% 119% 110 111 
Be cewses 120% 120% 111 110% 
Sr caves 119% 118% 109% 110 
rrr rae 118% 117% 107% 108 
Reekanse seeen - spend 107 107% 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
July July Oct. Aug. Sept. 
BRaccees 139% 140% 121% 124 
Aug Oct Dec. Aug. Sept. 
Rageeces 135% 138% 117% 122% 
Bia vocge 138% 140% 117% 120% 
Secvseve 137% 139% 116% 119% 
Sorskaese Holiday = = «eeee seeee 
Be 4:05686 Holiday = = — «eee  eeeee 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Jul July Sept. July Sept. 
ian 115% 195% 100 88% 
Aug Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Roeev eas 98% 17% 92 71% 
Bt 3ee aw 101% 78% 94 72 
Biccccce 97% 76% 89% 70 
Secccvne 95% 78 88% 69% 
Su vcevce 93% 75% 87 68% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Jul July Sept July Sept. 
Te ais 39 39 41 36% 
Aug Sept Dec Sept. Dec. 
Besoteae 38% 42 37 39% 
Bivccces 39% 42% 37% 39% 
Sivccece 38% 42 36% 39% 
Be ncvnoce 38% 41% 36% 38% 
Dis veaee 38% 41% 36 38% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
July July Sept. July Sept 
}; Peer 98% 101 98% 95% 
Aug Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec 
Biv'e ote 102% 104% 96% «ss neaee 
Besnvevve 103 104% 96% nee 
rere 101% 103% 955 sane eee 
i oy) alata 100% 102% 94% 96% 
Secvceves 99% 101% 92% 94% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Jul July Sept. July Sept. 
- 211% 211% 212% 213% 
Aug Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Batcecue 310% —Ss aeece 213 214% 
Bewauses 210% 212 213% 214% 
Beseenes 210% 212 213% 214% 
Sccrvece 210% nee 218% nee 
Biawecves 211 211% 
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534,000; corn, 





States, as compiled 


8,920,000 bus; 


United States Visible Grain Supply 
of grain in 


United 
of the 


the 


by the secretary 








Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), of date Aug. 4: 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore ..1,953 46 11 os 42 
Boston ..... oes ee 4 1 ‘ 
Buffalo .....2,605 320 222 1,017 82 
Afloat 301 oe we 130 75 
Chicago 5,017 10,575 1,107 638 50 
Afloat 310 212 ée _ 
oo ee 146 27 60 1 
Duluth ..... 8,319 ae 1 146 137 
Galveston 2,128 «ts 7 232 
Indianapolis. 122 309 25 pe 
Kan. City. .15,083 215 os 143 9 
Milwaukee 833 301 65 2 37 
Minneap'lis 7,781 292 157 7 87 
N. Orleans.. 193 92 63 1 10 
New York... 85 42 186 16 
Fort Worth.3,545 97 172 +s 18 
Omaha ..... 3,060 257 34 6 11 
Peoria ...... 8 27 115 ss 1 
Philadelphia 397 18 26 90 1 
Sioux City.. 243 30 6 16 
St. Joseph ..1,188 23 és 
St. Louis ...2,507 226 102 6 5 
TOGO 2.00% 666 43 19 4 
Wichita . .5,378 1 2 
Canals ..... 65 es ° 
Lakes ...... 383 114 
Totals ..62,316 13,267 2,377 2,095 834 
Last year. .43,547 28,162 11,585 1,328 622 
CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Decreases—Rye, 180,000 bus. Increases— 


barley, 154,000; oats, 


1,326,000. 


Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending Aug. 4, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 





Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneap'lis 1,624 1,637 7,781 2,954 
= Kan. City. .8,2756,011 : 414,380 14,281 
Chicago 2,825 6,317 Aas ae 
New York. .2,07 879 635 1,481 
Philadelphia 176 302 959 1,258 
OS eee nd ‘ 100 126 
Baltimore .. 732 973 -. 252 2,134 3,404 
Milwaukee.. 642 580 223 649 oay eee 
Duluth-Sup. 424 653 662 1,308 1,067 
Toledo ..... 227 1,544 64 181 ane ass 
Buffalot ..3,957 3,2553,139 51113,300 4,301 
*Nashville 212 247 17 5 299 455 
*Figures for 10 days. tShipments by lake 

only. 





Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 


flour in the principal distributing centers 
for the week ending Aug. 4, in barrels 
(0v0's omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 3 8 238 229 os se 
Kansas City... 14 13 191 148 
Chicago ...... 234 215 142 158 aa as 
New York .... 238 180 66 35 308 2,787 
Philadelphia 32 32 42 35 81 86 
ae 30 23 4 6 33 27 
Baltimore .... 23 24 . 2 a ; 
Milwaukee ... 74 68 1 9 na ° 
Duluth-Sup. .. 89 121 113 118 143 122 
*Nashville .. s ne 46 37 


*Figurcs for 10 days. 





Corn—Rececipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 


ed for the week ending Aug. 4, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis .. 99 119 62 98 292 1,495 
Kan. City .... 534 110 318 105 266 1,316 
Chicago ..... 5,617 8191,190 791 a 2 
New York.... 2% 17 . ee 39 135 
Philadelphia . 5 10 6 9 16 11 
ae 1 ee ve oe oe 1 
Baltimore .... 14 7 ee oe 47 43 
Duluth-Sup, .. 4 1 es 1 s 2% 
SD 6:0-0:9-0-06 19 28 6 23 * TT 
Ee 365 633 os -- 820 3,476 
*Nashville 180 6 150 14 246 42 


*Figures for 10 days. 





Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Aug. 4, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments 
1928 1927 1928 


Stocks 
1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis .. 115 77 #112 262 157 2,266 
Kansas City... 118 71 $2 16 502 
Chicago ...... 1,4041,078 300 252 es ee 
New York .... 23 31 -- 161 167 1735 
Philadelphia . 20 15 15 25 31 95 
eee 10 20 es 4 25 
Baltimore . 10 7 40 és 14 83 
Milwaukee - 101 175 36 6200 sia ee 
Dul.-Sup. .... 1 1 oo 6802 o@ Aphas 
. | are 2 559 2 349 ; Hy 
ED acres 264 a% 5 oe S30 OO 
*Nashville - 102 125 64 48 46 766 
*Figures for 10 days. 





Russell’s Flour Production and Movement 

Russell’s Commercial News’ estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


Production— 1928-29 1927-28 1926-27 
Week ending July 21. 2,250 2,243 2,731 
Previous week ...... 2,090 2,093 2,450 
Production July 1-21. 6,100 7,961 8,417 

Imports— 

Po eS ree ee 

Exports— 

Week ending July 21. 130 90 182 
SUE BOER 6c ca ctadis vs 340 540 598 





Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 
Russell's Commercial 
United States wheat 
as follows, 


News estimates 
stocks and movement 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Movement, July 1- 


21— 1928-29 1927-28 1926-27 
Receipts from farms.. 80,000 85,000 115,000 
Ee eer eee 1,492 5,670 12,190 
Co 6 eeeeee ee ee eae 1,490 330 664 

Stocks on July 21— 

At terminals ........ 47,565 31,059 29,717 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit.129,233 104,301 104,748 

Week's increase ..... 35,433 20,060 29,622 


United States—Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Aug. 
4, 1928, and Aug. 6, 1927, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bushels (000'’s omitted): 

Canadian 
--American— ,——In bond—, 
Aug. 4 Aug.6 Aug. 4 Aug. 6 


1928 1927 1928 1927 
MORE ‘ccivis 65,246 46,002 13,608 5,003 
 cis0ds'oa 2,112 1,415 236 50 
GH steve cee 13,655 30,015 ime +45 
eee 3,459 3,347 410 14 
Pe 2,489 12,470 12 25 
Flaxseed 596 884 1 13 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 


Canadian markets on- July 28 (revised): 
wheat, 2,544,000 bus; rye, 466,000; corn, 858,- 
000; oats, 4,000. 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Aug. 4, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis 489 98 494 80 87 50 
Kansas City... 105 27 59 18 8 275 
Chicago ...6.. 295 270 36 18 ee ee 
New York .... 338 183 189 121 70 104 
Philadelphia. . 1 _ 1 ee 1 oe 
ee 71 oe oe 80 oe 
Baltimore .... 20 ve ee es 39 4 
Milwaukee 176 61 18 13 ° 3s 
Duluth-Sup. 93 86 75 72 -. 244 
Buffalo ....... 537 261 167 443 86 7 
*Nashville ... 1 3 oe oe ee oe 


*Figures for 10 days. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


Stocks of grain in store at above points on 
Aug. 3, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
ea sere 555 49 16 re 
GB. Ze Bi. cccscces 1,133 137 33 45 
Cam. Gevt .... 250 22 8 389 
Sask. Pool 

es OS. aed sadioe 2,525 299 90 169 

oes OB weciewss 3,531 314 85 141 
Private elevators. 14,821 1,028 203 279 

.... eee 22,816 1,849 435 1,023 
WOOF OBO 2200006 21,140 1,254 1,106 1,672 
Receipts ........ 3,163 847 327 108 
Lake shipments.. 8,090 751 428 160 
Rail shipments... 242 70 eee eee 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 northern.. SU DUTBM .ccccces 90 
No. 2 northern.. 105 Kota .......... 4 
Dk. 1 and 2 nor 6 White spring... 47 
No. 3 northern..2,355 Winter ........ 3 
Wk © sacs evveua BIR CROPS cccacvccs 4,379 
DO BD ove kns sees 320 Private ....... 14,821 
es © sccuwveseas 104 
PE 3 6.0ca weaves 39 Wesel c vccves 22,816 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 2 C. W.. SS OUROPB 2 .cccces 169 
me. 8 G. Wisess 108 Private ....00% 1,02 
Ex. 1 feed 18 
ee ani Gee 54s 345 TOA) .cccscse 1,849 
B BOGS cecdtcecs 68 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 
The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 
Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 


7——Week ending——, July 1, 1927, to 


July 28 July 21 July 28, 1928 
5,000 20,000 40,000 
Imports into bonded mills for grinding 


into flour for export, bus: 


-— Week ending—, July 1, 1927, to 





July 28 July 21 July 28, 1928 
237,000 451,000 1,696,000 
The Department of Commerce an- 


nounces that, according to data collected 
at the annual canvass of manufacturers 
of farm equipment, the total production 
of such equipment in 1927 was valued at 
$459,574,443, compared with $461,399,528 
for 1926 and $391,812,436 for 1925. The 
1927 total shows a decrease of nearly 
four tenths of 1 per cent from that for 
1926, but an increase of 17.3 per cent 
over the total for 1925. 





Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 


(erence 
July 28, '28 


Week ending 





July 1 to 








cr 
Wheat to— July 30,°27 July 21,'28 July 28,’28 July 30, ’27 
DORE « vce wit ve ceesedoesy 19,000 378,000 59,000 115,000 749,000 
United Kingdom ........ 183,000 era ra 542,000 1,564,000 
Other Europe .......... 1,257,000 1,616,000 495,000 2,247,000 4,922,000 
CH,. Perens pes cusweass . Sadbwe ae ia‘ waeeres 2,000 287,000 
Other countries ........ 347,000 22,000 1,000 392,000 103,000 
WU aah ven states < 1,806,000 2,668,000 555,000 3,298,000 7,625,000 
Wheat flour, United States 
and Canada, in transit.. *165,000 198,000 211,000 575,000 711,000 
Barley ...... Seseceewe ose 408,000 604,000 671,000 1,617,000 1,534,000 
 . EPEETERELI ORIEL TIO . 230,000 122,000 125,000 637,000 590,000 
GO weesess b Weaken wer sevene 19,000 211,000 35,000 144,000 428,000 
BD. .npricddaiwtistwtaesedes sa 118,000 se See a ee 188,000 118,000 
*Including via Pacific ports: wheat, 772,000 bus; flour, 48,400 bbls. 





Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 

Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on July 28, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King. 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 


the United States and Canada, with com. 


parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- July, 30, 
Wheat— July 28 vious week 1927 
United States*... 55,362 +9,334 36,104 
United Statesf... 1,743 + 206 1,429 
Canada ......... 72,891 —4,755 44,237 
Totals. o.0%6 000 129,996 +4,785 81,779 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 


TORRE scacacevas 55,000 —4,300 54,300 

American and United Kingdom 
supply— 

TORRE o6.cs00000 184,996 +485 136,079 
CORN—United States and Canada— 

MEL hecho weet > +763 31,911 
OATS—United States and Canada— 

WD 69.0.0 0. ch" 66 ’ —-780 17,065 

*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 


Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded, 


Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 














plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
fom United States 
East Pacific 
1927— of Rockies Coast 
A eee 23,544,000 1,972,000 
Aug. 1 ++ 36,104,000 1,429,000 
Sept. 1 - 67,273,000 4,635,000 
ke & ocees 84,630,000 4,125,000 755, 
Se See 95,061,000 3,928,000 98,989,000 
Dec. 1 96,468,000 3,545,000 100,013,000 
1928— 
. Seer 90,506,000 3,830,000 94,336,000 
Feb. 1 ..... 82,368,000 2,803,000 85,171,000 
March 1 ... 74,260,000 3,689,000 77,949,000 
April 1 69,939,000 3,281,000 7: 0,000 
. fee 63,625,000 2,559,000 66,184,000 
June 1 50,381,000 2,079,000 52,460,000 
Week ending— 
SURF FT scves 40,535,000 1,645,000 42,180,000 
July 14 41,982,000 1,274,000 4: 6,000 
July 21 .... 46,028,000 1,537,000 47,565,000 
July 28 .... 55,362,000 1,743,000 57,105,000 
Totals, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 
1927— Canada both coasts afloat* 
July 1.. 49,247,000 74,763,000 60,800,000 
Aug. 1. 44,237,000 81,770,000 54,300,000 
Sept. 1. 28,264,000 100,172,000 54,000,000 
Oct. 1. 22,958,000 111,713,000 59,600,000 
Nov. 1 .... 86,436,000 185,425,000 65,000,000 
Dec. 1 ....121,009,000 221,022,000 65,900,000 
1928— 
Jan. 1 ....147,506,000 241,842,000 53,200,000 
Feb. 1 ....152,560,000 237,731,000 65,300,000 
March 1...152,760,000 230,709,000 77,600,000 
April 1....143,919,000 217,139,000 77,500,000 
May 1 +129,552,000 195,736,000 75,100,000 
June 1 ....112,054,000 164,514,000 64,900,000 
Week ending— 
July 7 93,809,000 135,989,000 60,000,000 
July 14 86,474,000 129,730,000 59,700,000 
July 21 ... 77,646,000 125,211,000 59,300,000 
July 28 ... 72,891,000 129,996,000 55,000,000 
*Broomhall. 
Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply: 
1927-28— 1928— 
July 1 ....135,563,000 April 1 ...294,639,000 
Aug. 1....128,647,000 May 1 . 270,836,000 


Sept. 1 ...154,172,000 June 1 ...229,414,000 
Oct. 1 ....171,313,000 Week ending— 
Nov. 1....250,425,000 July 7 ...195,989,000 
Dec. 1 ....286,922,000 July 14...189,430,000 
Jan. 1 ....295,042,000 July 21...184,511,000 
Feb. 1 ....303,031,000 July 28...184,996,000 
Mch. 1 ...308,309,000 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Aug. 4, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis 87 155 48 11 7 17 
Kansas. City... .. 4 Hs es 42 134 
Chicago ...... 9 54 15 3 +. + 
New York . 18 ee 62 ae 49 170 
Philadelphia .. .. 1 an - 90 4 
SE eaee os ‘ i > 1 1 
Baltimore . we 16 
Milwaukee ... 1 5 ex 7 + 
Duluth-Sup. .. 3 20 140 114 .. 238 
TREEED cnccer 305 an 95 re 2 206 45 


*Nashville ... 2 1 1 1 ° 
*Figures for 10 days. 





Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Aug. 4, in tons, with comparisons: 
7—-Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1928 1927 1928 1927 





Minneapolis ... 622 586 11,585 13,234 
Kansas City... 880 1,220 4,540 3,400 
Philadelphia 220 180 vere see 
Boston ........ eee 40 eee 
Baltimore .... 415 334 oes see 
Milwaukee .... 1 2 1 3 
Fi d—Receipts, Shi ts and Stocks 





Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Aug. 4, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis .. 15 18 24 49 363 286 
Chicago ...... 209 oe e's oe +? 
Duluth-Sup. .. *44 15 24 12 608 


*Mill receipts for July, 75,573 bus. 
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New Orleans—Domestic demand for 
corn was moderate last week. Exports 
were 9,300 .bus, all to Latin America. 
Quotations, Aug. 2: No. 2 yellow $1.26 
pu, No. 8 $1.24; No. 2 white $1.26, No. 3 
$1.24 (for export, 6c bu less, sacked) ; 
yellow chops, $2.33 per 100 Ibs; cream 
meal, $2.60; standard meal, $2.50; grits, 

.60. 

— Louis—Corn was dull last week, 
demand for the most part being made up 
of outside orders, Early sales of ood 
yellow were reported, but the brea in 
futures checked buying. Receipts were 
158 cars, against 420 in the previous 
week, Cash prices, Aug. 4: No. 2 yellow 
$1.05 bu, No. 3 yellow $1.04; No. 2 white, 
$1.04. Standard meal was quoted at 
$2.30 and cream meal at $2.40 per 100 
Ibs, in 100-lb sacks. 


Nashville—A fairly good demand for 
corn in the South continued last week, 
although shipments decreased. Receipts 
from the West exceeded shipments. De- 
mand for corn meal holds up fairly well. 
Range of prices has been narrowed. 
Quotations, Aug. 4: No. 2 white corn 
$1.16 bu, No. 8 white $1.15; No. 2 yel- 
low $1.16, No. 8 yellow $1.15; degermi- 
nated cream meal, 96-lb bags, $2.55 per 
100 Ibs. 


Memphis.—The erratic cash corn mar- 
ket caused irregular prices for meal, 
sales having been made early in the week 
as low as $4.60@4.65, basis 24’s. The 
same mills jumped their prices 10@20c 
when corn tightened, but on Aug. 4 the 
best grade of cream meal was offered as 
low as $4.65. 


Kansas City—Demand for cash corn 
was good all last week, but toward the 
end of the session the generally excellent 
prospects for the new crop had their 
effect and the price broke about 4c. 
Quotations, Aug. 4: white corn, No. 2 94 
@941,c bu, No. 3 98@94c, No. 4 92@ 
93c; yellow corn, No. 2 97@9714c, No. 
8 96@97c, No. 4 95@96c; mixed corn, 
No. 2 98@93%c, No. 3 92@93c, No. 4 
91@92c¢. 


Chicago.—A fair number of car lot 
sales of corn were made last week, and 
there also was some l.c.l. business. De- 
mand is fairly active for this time of 
year. On Aug. 4, corn flour was quoted 
at $2.50 per 100 lbs, corn meal $2.50, 
cream meal $2.50, and hominy $2.50. 
Cash corn was active, and there was a 
big movement after the close of the 
month. Receipts were surprisingly high, 
and demand was good. No. 2 mixed was 
quoted at $1.04 bu, No. 3 mixed $1.02, 
No, 4 mixed $1.01, No. 6 mixed 9614c; 
No. 2 yellow $1.061,@1.081%,, No. 3 yel- 
low $1.05@1.06%, No. 4 yellow $1.02@ 
1.04, No. 5 yellow 98c@$1.02%, No. 6 
yellow 9614c@$1.01; No. 3 white $1.04, 
@1.05, No. 4 white $1.01@1.03, No. 5 
white 99c@$1.01. 


Milwaukee.—Corn declined 34,@5c last 
week, in sympathy with the rest of the 
cash market. There was a good demand 
from the industries and shippers. Re- 
ceipts were 61 cars, against 110 the pre- 
vious week and 148 last year. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 4: No. 3 yellow, $1.04@1.05 
bu; No. 3 white, $1.02@1.03; No. 3 
mixed, $1.02@1.08. Corn meal was 
weak, with only a fair demand. Prices 
were off $5.50@6.50. On Aug. 4, it was 
quoted at $37.50@38.50 ton, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, 


Minneapolis—The cash corn market is 
deplorably weak, with barely enough 
trading going on to establish prices. No. 
2 yellow is quoted nominally at 10¢c bu 
over Chicago September, and No. 3 yel- 
low at 8c over. On the lower grades, 
however, there is a wide spread. No. 4 
yellow would probably bring 2@3c less 
than No. 3 yellow, while mixed corn is 
quoted at September price to 3c under. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Aug. 4 
was 99c@$1.08; the closing price on Aug. 
6 was $1.02@1.03. White corn meal was 
quoted at Minneapolis on Aug. 7 at $6.20 
oped per 100 Ibs, and yellow at $6.10 


Indianapolis—Corn closed a little 
lower last week. Quotations, Aug. 4: 
No. 3 white $1.01@1.12 bu, No. 4 white 
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$1@1.01; No. 3 yellow $1.01@1.02, No. 4 
yellow 99c@$1; No. 3 mixed 96@98c, 
No. 4 mixed 94@96c. 


Evansville——Corn meal manufacturers 
report trade a little sluggish, with prices 
stationary. The new corn crop contin- 
ues to look promising, but rain is badly 
needed in some sections. Corn in the 
bottom lands is about all killed, owing to 
recent floods. Little old corn is mov- 
ing. Quotations, Aug. 4: corn, $1.10 bu; 
corn meal, $2.90 per 100 lbs; cracked 
corn, $2.70; corn bran, $2. 


Buffalo.—There was good demand for 
fresh arrivals of corn last week, although 
the market fluctuated rapidly, due to 
the erratic future markets in Chicago. 
Receipts were limited to 255,000 bus by 
lake and 110,000 by rail. The market 
has a firm undertone, as stocks here are 
light and eastern demand promises to be 
excellent for old corn during the coming 
week, Spot prices at the close were 
$1.23 bu, Philadelphia basis, for No. 2 
yellow, and $1.21, same basis, for No. 3 
yellow. There was considerable demand 
for export corn meal following the break 
in corn last week, and a fair business 
was reported. Domestic demand con- 
tinues rather good. On Aug. 4, granu- 
lated and table corn meal were quoted 
at $2.80 per 100 lbs, 5c under previous 
week’s close. 


Boston.—Corn was firm last week, 
with a fair demand. Quotations, Aug. 
4: No. 2 yellow, shipment all-rail, $1.29 
@1.30 bu; No. 3 yellow, $1.27@1.28; 
lake-and-rail, No. 2 yellow, $1.25@1.26, 
No. 3 yellow $1.23@1.24. Granulated 
yellow corn meal was in quiet demand 
at $3.05 bu, with bolted yellow $3.05 and 
feeding meal and cracked corn $2.50, all 
in 100-Ib sacks. 


Baltimiore.—Corn was irregular and 


inactive last week, with no trading in 
contract grade. Arrivals were 13,127 
bus by rail and 1,255 by boat. No sales 
were reported. Closing price, Aug. 4, of 
domestic No. 2 yellow, track, was nom- 
inally $1.22@1.23 bu, or 3c down from 
the previous week. Cob corn was steady 
and quiet at $6 bbl. Corn meal and 
hominy were steadier, but in small re- 
quest at $2.55@2.73 per 100 lbs, with 
meal in the lead. 


Philadelphia.—Corn last week was al- 
ternately higher and lower under con- 
flicting outside advices, closing dull and 
weak at a net decline of Ic, Supplies 
are very small. Quotations, Aug. 4: No. 
2 yellow, $1.23@1.25 bu; No. 3, $1.20@ 
1.22. Corn goods are in moderate re- 
quest and rule firm, influenced by the 
scarcity of raw material. Quotation, 
Aug. 4, in 100-lb sacks: kiln-dried yel- 
low and white meal, fancy, $3. 

San Francisco.—Demand for yellow 
corn continues moderate, the bulk of 
supplies coming from Colorado. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 3, delivered, San Francisco: 
eastern No. 2 yellow $2.20 per 100 Ibs, 
bulk; Egyptian corn, $2.40, sacked; Cali- 
fornia milo, $2.35, sacked; eastern No. 2 
milo, $2.20, bulk; Kafir, $2.18 bulk. De- 
mand for sorghums is slow. 


Pittsburgh.—Corn was in fair demand 
last week, with offerings plentiful. Prices 
were practically unchanged. Most of the 
buying was in small lots. Quotations, 
Aug. 4: No, 2 yellow, shelled, $1.22@1.23 
bu; No. 3 yellow, shelled, $1.21@1.22; 
kiln-dried yellow and white meal, fancy, 
$2.85@2.90 per 100-lb sacks. 


Toronto.—American corn advanced 2c 
last week, notwithstanding excellent 
prospects for growing crops. On Aug. 
4 No. 3 yellow was quoted at $1.18 1, bu, 
c.i.f., bay ports. 
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The Windmills of Old Cape Cod 
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Thé ANCIENT MILL AT HYANNIS 


T has been said, “To know at first hand the landmarks of the past is truly to 
understand its history.” This is no less true of the Cape Cod region than else- 
where. After the Pilgrims had become established in Plymouth, they began to 

look for other locations, and in 1637, John Alden and Miles Standish surveyed the 
townsite of Sandwich. It is the oldest town on the Cape, the old Tupper House 
being built the same year. 

In a new settlement, among the earliest necessities were grist mills and saw 
mills. The building of a mill usually came under a public permit, and regulation 
was subsidized. Since mills were few and far between, and the business most im- 
portant, millers were exempt from military service and often from other public 
duties. 

At the time of the settling of Sandwich, the only grist mill was at Plymouth. 
The people soon tired of the long, tedious trips through the woods over the rough 
trails, mostly by horseback, and built a mill of their own. 

The town of Falmouth in time had eight mills, one fulling and seven grist mills, 
most of them operated by windpower. At Orleans a windmill ground grist until 
1892. In Highland Light there is a hotel cottage known as the Millstone. The mill 
had been on a hill west of the lighthouse, and one of the millstones is now used as 
a doorstep to the cottage. 

Chatham, named in honor of William Pitt, the Earl of Chatham, had the Indian 
name of Monamoyick. It is a straggling sort of town, grown up all around Mill 
Pond, and from its geographical position is called the “old corner town of the Cape.” 
It, too, has its old windmill, which is well preserved. Hyannis, another south shore 
place, claims to have the oldest windmill on the Cape, a very picturesque old 
structure. 

Nantucket, just off the shore from the mainland, where residents boast that 
“every breeze is a sea breeze,” also has its old windmill, built in 1746 for grinding 
corn, and it must have been at rare intervals that the mill was ever becalmed during 
its period of usefulness. 
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Milwaukee—Rye was stronger last 
week, as feed and cash rye offset each 
other. The market is dull, the trade 
showing no interest in old crop flour. 
Mills are indicating that new crop prices 
may be high, due to the shortage in the 
world crop. Quotations, Aug. 4: fancy 
white patents $6.15@6.30 bbl, light $5.65 
@5.80, medium $5.35@5.50, pure dark 
$4.90@5.05, and meal $4.90@5.10. 

Minneapolis.—Rye grain is strong in 
comparison with wheat, and flour buying 
is at alow ebb. New rye is slow in mov- 
ing, and premiums on cash offerings are 
strong. In consequence, flour prices are 
too firm, apparently, to attract buyers, 
although New York and other eastern 
markets report sales by small country 
mills. Quotations are possibly 30c bbl 
lower for the week. Pure white is held 
at $5.75@5.80 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, pure 
medium $5.30@5.40 and pure dark $4.25 
@4.80, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 9,614 bbls flour, compared with 
9,820 in the previous week. 


Duluth—Rye was firm last week, due 
to the working of small export orders 
here and elsewhere. According to re- 
ports, outside inquiries have practically 
ceased. Local buying is limited to trade 
needs. Quotations, Aug. 4, f.o.b., mill, 
in 98-lb cottons: pure white, $6.10 bbl; 
No. 2 straight, $5.60; No. 3 dark, $4.85; 
No. 5 blend, $6.15; No. 8 rye, $5.15. 

Chicago.—New rye flour is being sold 
locally, as most mills are now quoting it. 
Sales last week ranged from 1,500 bbls 
down, but the rye trade generally has 
not as yet bought its requirements as in 
former years. Many think prices are too 
high. The local output totaled 3,591 
bbls, against 2,000 the previous week. 
New crop white was quoted, Aug. 4, at 
$5.70@5.95 bbl, jute, medium $5.25@ 
5.60 and dark $4.70@4.75. 


Indianapolis——A fair amount of rye 
flour was booked last week. No new 
rye has been received, though the crop 
in the northern part of the state is re- 
ported fair. Quotations, Aug. 4: light, 
$5.75@6 bbl, jute; medium, $5.25@5.50; 
dark, $4.50@4.80. 

St, Louwis—Rye flour quotations, Aug. 
4, car lots, in jute: fancy white patent 
$6.10 bbl, straights $5.70, pure dark $4.70, 
extra heavy dark $4.60, and rye meal 


$4.60. 

Buffalo.—Rye flour declined 15c¢ last 
week, but little new business was re- 
ported, although production at the mills 
showed a favorable increase. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 4: white $6.45@6.75 bbl, me- 
dium $6.40@6.60, and dark $4.35@4.65, 
f.o.b., Buffalo. At Rochester, white was 
quoted at $6.65@6.95, car lots. 

Boston.—Demand for rye flour, rye 
meal, and pure dark rye was quiet last 
week, prices ranging lower at the close. 
Quotations, Aug. 4: choice white patent 
rye flour, $6.60@6.75 bbl, in sacks; stand- 
ard patents, $6.45@6.60; medium light 
straights, $6@6.15; medium dark 
straights, $5.50@5.65; rye meal, $5.30@ 
5.45; pure dark rye, $5.30@5.45. 

Philadelphia.—Rye flour sells slowly. 
Quotations, Aug. 4, in 140-lb jute sacks: 
white, $6.75@6.90 bbl; medium, $6.50@ 
6.65; dark, $5.75@5.90. 

Baltimore——Rye flour, after being 
down to $6 or less for white patent, ral- 
lied to the price of spring patent, as a 
result of manipulation in the grain, but 
apparently without arousing any par- 
ticular interest in local buyers. One 
high-flier wanted $6.70 for pure white 
patent, $6 for straight and $4.90 for 
dark. Quotations, Aug. 4, in 98-Ib cot- 
tons: pure top white patent $6.25@6.50, 
straight $5.75@6 and dark $4.75@5. 


New York.—Rye was without feature 
last week, buyers purchasing only in 
limited amounts. White patent, in jutes, 
on Aug. 3 was quoted at $6.50@6.70 bbl. 

Pittsburgh—Sales of rye flour were 
nominal last week, with the larger buy- 
ers inclined to be hesitant in placing or- 
ders except for immediate requirements. 
Prices were slightly lower. Quotations, 
Aug. 4: pure white $6.25@6.75 bbl, me- 
dium $5.50@5.75 and dark $4.25@4.75, 
cotton 98's, Pittsburgh. 
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VESSEL TONNAGE DEMAND AT 
DULUTH CONTINUES QUIET 


Du.tutn,—A few boats are taking on 
grain at Duluth and Superior, but the 
quantities are usually small. Demand 
for tonnage is generally quiet. Eastern 
buyers are taking very little grain. Ves- 
sels are being placed on Lake Michigan 
at 1%c bu and some space from the Ca- 
nadian Head of the Lakes is reported to 
be sold at that figure. For the first half 
of October, shippers are bidding 2c and 
2%4c for early November loading. For 
winter storage cargoes there is a most 
active negotiation. Vessel owners desire 
a 6c rate but shippers want to get the 
space at 5'2c. It is reported that one 
boat. was placed at that rate, but at 
present there is a deadlock between the 
two interests. 

oo 

RATES TO ST. LOUIS UNCHANGED 

Wasnuinoton, D. C.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has refused to 
approve a new schedule of railroad rates 
covering grain and grain products and 
grain byproducts in carloads from 
points in Indiana, Michigan and Ohio 
to St. Louis and East St. Louis, IIl. 
The revised schedule would have meant 
both increase and decrease of rates now 
prevalent. Increases would have applied 
to grain and grain products, and de- 
creases would have been limited largely 
to byproducts. The Indianapolis Board 
of ‘Trade supported the proposed sched- 
ule which was opposed by the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange of St. Louis. The In- 
diana Grain Dealers’ Association op- 
posed the changes but took no part in 
the final hearings. 

oo > 
GALVESTON WHEAT EXPORTS HEAVY 

Gatveston, ‘Texas.—The new wheat 
crop is beginning to move through the 
port of Galveston in considerable volume. 
During the past week, approximately 
1,000,000 bus from Texas and Oklahoma 
were shipped to foreign ports. Two full 
cargoes of 643,000 bus were lifted for 
Rotterdam and one of 300,000 for the 
United Kingdom, while smaller ship- 
ments of 40,000 and 10,000 were sent to 
Antwerp and Havre. Daily receipts 
amount to about 140 cars, and brokers 
expect that the movement will continue 
heavy during August. A_ considerable 
amount of barley, destined for German 
and English ports, is being received here. 
Corn receipts are light, coming mostly 
from Oklahoma. 

oo D> 


RATES DECLARED REASONABLE 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has found that 
ex-lake export and domestic rates on 
grain and grain products from Oswego, 
N. Y., to Boston, New York City, and 
Philadelphia are not unreasonable. The 
Commission declared, however, that the 
rates from Oswego and Buffalo to New 
York, via the Lackawanna and the New 
York Centrai, were unduly preferential 
to Buffalo, and ordered that Oswego be 
allowed a differential of 1.5¢ per 100 Ibs. 
This case is related to the question in- 
volving the distribution of export grain 
and grain products moving through east- 
ern ports of Canada and the United 
States. 

oso 


BIG GRAIN MOVEMENT BY RIVER 

With -the completion shortly after 
Sept. 1 of the elevator at the municipal 
dock in Minneapolis, a heavy movement 
of export grain will begin. This will be 
transported by river barges to New Or- 
leans, where it will be transshipped. Al- 
ready, freight contracts totaling almost 
1,000,000 bus have been reported closed. 
The bulk of the grain will be barley. 


oS 


LOG DAM AT SPRAGUE’S MILL 

Perhaps the best preserved of any of 
the few log mill dams left in streams in 
the Northwest is the one in the Turkey 
River, near Cresco, Iowa. 

The Turkey has eaten its way into the 
gravelly bank at the far end of the dam, 
and flows over a concrete addition to the 
original dam. This leaves the primitive 


structure of logs fully revealed, and 
gives moderns a real object lesson in the 
art of log dam building as practiced in 
pioneer milling days. Butts of tree 
stumps stick out between the logs at 
quite regular intervals, illustrating the 
way these wooden dams were made to 
hold water, by brush laid vertically and 
weighted with rock. 

When the dam and the little frame 
grist mill it operated were built by Oren 
Sprague in 1853, there was no other mill- 
ing business in the northernmost tier of 
Iowa counties. Minnesota farmers came 
over the border and patronized it along 
with Iowa farmers. The village of Ver- 
non Springs grew about the mill. 

Then came a day when a railroad was 
built into northeastern Iowa and south- 
western Minnesota, and ignoring Vernon 
Springs, passed it by, by a couple of 
miles. A new town, Cresco, destined to 
be the county seat of Howard County, 
was platted. Eventually, Vernon Springs 
moved over to it. 

The old mill is gone,—all except the 
stone foundation, and nothing remains 
of the village. Millsite and land re- 
cently have been taken over by the 
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booster folks of Cresco and re-created 
into a recreation center. There is a golf 
course along the bank of the river, boats 
on the millpond, and an ice cream parlor 
and picnic tables at the place where 
farmers used to tie up with their loads 
of wheat to be floured at Sprague’s Mill. 


oo 


AT ST. MORITZ 


“In all the world there is no more 
enticing shop than Hanselman’s, the cake- 
shop in the village, where, every morn- 
ing before lunch, one takes an aperitif 
and a ‘snack’ so substantial that it takes 
the edge off one’s appetite even in the 
exhilarating air of St. Moritz and, there- 
fore, can be regarded as an active assist- 
ance to a strict dietary régime. . . . 
The Welsh rarebits are famous; the sar- 
dines on toast are beyond comparison; 
the caviar is the best in the world; the 
cheese pretzels are an inspiration; and 
the pastry rolls filled with eggs and ba- 
con are a discovery of such magnitude 
that one can only wonder why no one 
has ever thought of them before.”— 
Vogue, 
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A National Survey of Dietary Habits 


By Waldron Fawcett 
In The Advertisers’ Weekly 


HE average advertiser needs not a 

Child’s menu card nor the latest 

statistics on the slump in meat con- 
sumption to tell him that we are in the 
midst of an era of changing fashions 
in the public’s diet. But as to how all 
this shifting of the popular taste in 
foodstuffs—and even in habits of eating 
—will affect any individual business, that 
is quite another matter. Many market- 
ers confess themselves worried by their 
inability to guess the sequel. They con- 
fess their worry in letters to Washing- 
ton asking help from Uncle Sam. 

Congress, no less than the executive 
branch of the government, has heard this 
call for first aid in the form of original 
research, and has responded. The De- 
partment of Agriculture expense ac- 
count for the fiscal year 1929, beginning 
July 1, 1928, will carry an increase of 
more than $5,000 in the allowance here- 
tofore made for the expanding program 
on foods and nutrition. Better yet, there 
will be made available a special purse 
of $5,000 with which to inaugurate a na- 
tional survey of ‘dietary habits as a basis 
for guiding production, promotion and 
distribution in the future. This explora- 
tive work will be in the hands of that 
unique institution, the Bureau of Home 
Economics. All told, that bureau will 
have available for its research program, 
next year, the sum of $120,000, in addi- 
tion to the administrative budget . of 
$17,000. 

Advertisers may thank the women of 
the country, rather than their own ef- 
forts, for the newest undertaking. 
Washington had, to be sure, been im- 
pressed by the perplexity of marketers 
who have been hit by the revolution in 
diet. But it was the women’s organiza- 
tions, and notably the American Home 
Economics Association, that finally 
brought the budget bureau and the ap- 
propriations committee of Congress to 
the sticking point of voting the extra 
money. 

The hit that scored was made by Miss 
Alice L. Edwards, one of the represen- 
tatives of the American Home Econom- 
ics Association, when, addressing a, sub- 
committee of Congress, she said: “We 
are a peculiar group of people, as com- 
pared with many that are speaking very 
largely today, in that we believe in the 
home. We have not become convinced 
that the home is a passing institution. 
But we do recognize exceedingly difficult 
problems that are coming in the home, 
because, as life has changed so definitely 
in these recent years, the home has been 
affected very, very greatly. 

“It has beeome a mechanical age, and 
the home has in some instances what you 
might call mechanical indigestion, be- 
cause we have not known what to use, 
what to choose, or how to get along with 


things, and many people with very lim- 
ited funds to expend for mechanical aids 
have had no adequate help in deciding 
what they should spend their money for 
in order to get the best returns.” 

The national survey of dietary habits 
will make a beginning on the obviously 
large job of obtaining a complete pic- 
ture of the food habits of the people, the 
country over. The way has been paved 
for what is coming, by the past program 
of work of the Home Economics Associa- 
tion, which has dealt, in recent years, with 
studies of food composition, nutritive 
value, methods of preparation, etc. Al- 
ready there have been special slants in 
the investigative lay-out, as witness the 
studies of the problem of feeding young 
children, research on vitamins and the 
mineral contents of food, inquiry into 
canning methods and the probe into the 
effect of the extension of the use of soft 
wheat flour. 

That there is urgent need for research 
on the dietary habits of the American 
people has been most forcefully brought 
home to Washington by the reports of 
the special agents who have canvassed 
the flooded areas of the South and find 
alarm over the spread of pellagra, which 
is known to be almost entirely a dietary 
disease. In one county, suffering from 
the aftermath of the flood, 800 new cases 
of pellagra have appeared within the 
last three months. With this state of 
affairs as an incentive, the government 
agents are preparing to make an inten- 
~ study of the effect of a restricted 

iet. 

Dr. Stanley, of the Bureau of Home 
Economics, sketching the objective of the 
program which will be enlarged by the 
extra money that becomes available July 
1, said: “We are interested in dietary 
studies partly from the market end. We 
need to know the demand for different 
groups of food and the amount of prob- 
able demand. Food habits are chang- 
ing, and we want to be able to antici- 
pate and help guide those changes so as 
to adjust the health needs of the con- 
sumer and production possibilities. The 
Department of Agriculture is doing all 
it can along the line of food control, but 
it is necessary to be up and coming to 
keep ahead of certain food faddists. In- 
correct statements about foods can best 
be met by education of the buying pub- 
lie. 

Apropos of the rush of advertisers to 
proclaim their foods as rich sources of 
vitamins, the Bureau of Home Econom- 
ics is pushing the work of preparing a 
table showing the vitamin content of 
foods. Especially significant is the proj- 
ect to carry out special studies of fruit 
juices. The vitamin content of orange 
juice is known, and has been widely ex- 
ploited by advertising. 
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| FLOUR BRANDS. 








The following list of trademarks, pyp. 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office on July 31, prior to 
registration, is reported to The Northwest. 
ern Miller by Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence 
patent and trademark lawyers, Washington, 
D. C. Millers and flour dealers who fe¢j 
that they would be damaged by the regis. 
tration of any of these marks are permitted 
by law to file, within 30 days after publica. 
tion of the marks, a formal notice of oppo- 
sition. : 

BEMAX; Vitamins, Ltd., London, Eng; 
flour meal, and foodstuffs made therefrom, 
namely, bread, biscuits, cake and prepared 
cereal food (liquid and solid) for consump. 
tion by men, horses, cattle, pigs and poul- 
try. Use claimed since May 28, 1927. 

DONUT DOWNYFLAKE FLOUR ana 
doughnut design; Doughnut Machine (Cor. 
poration, New York; self-rising prepared 
flour containing wheat flour. Use claimed 
since May 4, 1921. 

GOLD RIM, and Dutch man and boy 
design; International Milling Co., doing 
business as Western Flour Mills, Minneap- 
olis, Minn., and Davenport, Iowa; wheat 
flour. Use claimed since January, 1917. 

LA CONTADINA; West Virginia Macaroni 
Co., Clarksburg, W. Va; macaroni and 
spaghetti. Use claimed since Jan. 1, 1921, 

MARY JANE, and girl design; Dunlop 
Milling Co., Clarksville, Tenn; plain and 


self-rising flour. Use claimed since Jan, 
20, 1914. 
ovo 
Ocean Rates 

Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., 


Toronto, Ont., and by Irving H. Heller, St, 
Louis, in cents per 100 lbs: 














From 
Montreal 
Aug.- tNew 
To— tNew York Sept. Orleans 
ABOREGO, oc cccsees> 22.00 31.00 25.00 
Amsterdam ........ *23.00 22.00 725.00 
BREWED 20 cvcvcvas *23.00 sees TH25.00 
Avonmouth ........ 19.00 22.00 25.00 
eee 22.00 24.00 25.00 
a eer *30.00 30.00 37.00 
Bordeaux .......... 40.00 rrr 30.00 
eee *22.00 22.00 125.00 
, Se *19.00 22.00 25.00 
COPE .vwors 21.00 22.00 25.00 
Copenhagen - *30.00 30.00 35.00 
CE cee ccnanticess 22.00 34.00 25.00 
DPBMEAG cc ccccvccces *30.00 31.00 45.00 
BREMNER ocresseesene 22.00 24.00 25.00 
DBEGOS co cccccce cies 22.00 25.00 25.00 
Genoa, Naples ..... 42.00 ceee 45.00 
GADTRIRAP cccccccees *45.00 cece cece 
GOMMOW oc cvcsvecen 20.00 22.00 
Gothenburg ........ *30.00 30.00 
FEGMDOTE 2.2 0c ccvee *22.00 22.00 
Pe ee 40.00 eeee 
Helsingfors ........ *31.00 31.00 
PPS ee 21.00 23.00 
Perry re 21.00 23.00 
EAPOCPOO! oc ccescee 18.00 20.00 
BOE ccc ccccneves 18.00 20.00 
Londonderry ....... 24.00 29.00 
Sree *33.00 33.00 
Manchester ........ 18.00 20.00 23.00 
Marseilles oss 35.00 
Newcastle ... % 23.00 25.00 
CS ce viw ew seeds we le 30.00 37.00 
POE 26s.0 ce cesece . easte 40.00 
Rotterdam ........ *23.00 22.00 +¢25.00 
Southampton ...... 29.00 25.00 25.00 
BUAVAMBOP osc cecs 30.00 30.00 37.00 
SER EEE ee *35.00 35.00 46.00 
Stockholm ......... *33.00 33.00 42.00 


*Barr Shipping Corporation rate to Am- 
sterdam 21@23c, Antwerp 21@23c, Bergen 
29@30c, Bremen 20@22c, Bristol 21c, Copen- 
hagen 29@30c, Danzig 26@28c, Gibraltar 
35c, Gothenburg 29@30c, Hamburg 18@22c, 
Helsingfors 28c, Malmo 30@33c, Oslo 29@ 
30c, Rotterdam 21@28c, Stettin 28c, Stock- 
holm 30@33c. 

tRates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. 

tConference rates, applying also to Mo- 
bile, Galveston and other Gulf ports. 

ttThrough August and December, 1928. 


oo 


Exports by Customs Districts 


Exports of wheat (bus) and wheat flour 
(bbls) from the United States by customs 
districts in April and May, 1928, as re- 
ported by the Department of Commerce 
(000's omitted): 

-— April—,, —May—) 
Wheat Flour Wheat Flour 
ee 3 oe 





Massachusetts .... 4 
St. Lawrence - os i“ 2 
Buffalo .......... = 1 431 a 
New York ....... 97 381 78 376 
Philadelphia ..... 10 5 176 15 
Maryland ........ 35 14 ne 3 
WEEE acces ces et 6 1 
DED oosvccins. a 2 = 4 
pS SPT eee ‘> 10 me 15 
New Orleans ..... 305 127 54 ©1011 
| INE 1 ae et 1 
Galveston ........ 85 90 és 50 
San Antonio ..... 42 3 32 1 
El Paso ...... é 1 2 1 
, oy eee ce 1 we * 
San Francisco .... 18 26 52 40 
OE Se 1,548 69 776 85 
Washington ...... 581 355 262 142 
Michigan ........ 2 1 1 1 
Porto Rico ....... aie 1 i 3 
Montana and Idaho ee 1 *° 
Duluth and Su- 
eee ee 2,590 
CEEE® 50:00 v-eckce des 369 
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California 

C. F. Cook has purchased the Valley 
Bakery, Coelinga, from Mrs. Mollie 
Reingpach, widow of Ernest Reingpach. 

The Gibbons Bakery, Gardena, has 
moved to 16418 Vermont Avenue. 

The R. Schindler Bakery, Petaluma, 
has moved to 108 Kentucky Street. 

p. A. Koska will open a bakery at 
Portola. 

The French-American Bakery, Puente 
Valley, has opened a retail store. 

J. D. Regas has opened the Elite Bak- 
ery at 122 South Pacific Avenue, Re- 
dondo Beach. 

D. F. Dinsmore has purchased the 
New York Bakery, Woodland, at a 
sheriff's sale. 

Connecticut 

Nicholas Fannele, baker, Bridgeport, 
Conn., has filed a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy, listing liabilities as $4,699 
and assets as $9,782. 

Georgia 

The Standard Baking Co., Albany, 
owned by M. O. Erfid and H. J. Bird- 
song, has purchased the plant of the La 
Grange (Ga.) Baking Co. The new own- 
ers plan to remodel and re-equip the 
latter. 

Idaho 

Th City Bakery, Caldwell, has been 
sold to Paul Mueggler. 

The Home Bakery, Orofino, has been 
closed. 

Illinois 

The H. R, Grant Bakery, Chicago, has 
opened a wholesale plant at 1746 West 
Grand Avenue. 

The Nafziger Baking Co. will build an 
$8,000 addition to its plant at 700 East 
Sangamon Street, Decatur. 

D. M. Houpt has moved into his new 
bakery at 215 South Main Street, Hut- 
sonville, erected on the site of the one 
which was burned. 

The baking plants of Glees Bros., 5082 
Lincoln Avenue, and Neuman Bros., 958 
Willow Street, Chicago, have been com- 
bined. The equipment of the bakery on 
Lincoln Avenue will be moved to the 
Willow Street plant. 


Indiana 
Arthur Buchtel has installed new 
equipment in the Middlebury (Ind.) 
Bakery. 


Iowa 
J. E. Wilson will build an addition, 
early in 1929, to the Estherville (Iowa) 
Steam Bakery, which will double its ca- 
pacity. 
Ralph Malloy has purchased the Merri- 
Maid Bakery, Sioux City. 


Kansas 


E. C. Johnson has sold the Glasco 
(Kansas) Bakery to Halbert & Vanek. 
Chauncey & Quick have moved the 
Sublette (Kansas) Bakery to another 
location and installed new equipment. 


Kentucky 


Preston and Clifton Parker will open 
a bakery at Murray. 

A fire, which broke out in the garage 
of J. H, Stehlin’s bakery, Louisville, re- 
cently damaged -the plant to the extent 
of $5,000. 

E. B. Stillmaker has opened a bakery 
and restaurant at Louisville, in the Bres- 
lin Building. 

Maine 

Leslie E. Graham has purchased the 
akery business of George Fairfield, 
Main Street, Augusta. 


Massachusetts 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed against Harriett Samman, 
Aliston, Mass., doing business as the 
Women’s Baking Co., by the Logan 
Johnson Co., with a claim of $916, Og- 
den & Thompson, $912, both of Boston, 
and Armour & Co., $518. 


Michigan 
Harvey Trudo has installed new equip- 
ment in the Blue Bird Bakery, Caro. 
Jacob Steketee and Tony Last have 


purchased the retail store of the Fed- 
eral Bakery, Holland, and renamed it the 
Royal Bakery. 

Minnesota 

Charles Koelblinger, 1509 Lowry Ave- 
nue North, Minneapolis, has applied for 
a bakery license. 

Clara Berseth, 724 East Twenty-sev- 
enth Street, Minneapolis, has applied for 
a bakery license. 

Edward Gahler has purchased the in- 
terest of Peter Christensen in the Mazep- 
pa (Minn.) Bakery. 

Arthur Roppe will open a bakery at 
Harmony. 

Mr. Akre, formerly of Bemidji, has 
purchased the bakery of W. A. Gray, 
Cass Lake. 


Montana 
The Ideal Bakery, Missoula, suffered 
$10,000 damage in a fire which recently 
burned part of the business section of 
the city. 
Jack Winkelman has installed a new 
oven in the Malta (Mont.) Bakery. 


Missouri 
J. L. Greer and George F. Kennedy 
have opened a bakery at Monett in the 
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former location of the Betty Ann Bak- 
ery. 
Nebraska 

John J. Groothuis has opened a bakery 
at Haigler. 

The Yager Bakery Building, on Sec- 
ond Street, between Hastings and Den- 
ver avenues, Hastings, has been sold to 
the First National Bank. 


New York 

The Nancy Pastry Shops, Inc., has 
been established at White Plains. The 
firm is incorporated for $10,000 by 
George Upton, 304 West Post Road, and 
Katherine M. Carrier. 

The Royen Bakeries, Inc., incorporat- 
ed for $10,000, will do business in Queens. 
Those interested are Samuel H. Abra- 
ham, Marie Royen and Belle Haiken. 

The Okade Bakery, Inc., Syracuse, has 
changed its name to Okade Grocery & 
Baking Co., Inc., and will operate the 
Community Stores system. 


New Jersey 
Isadore Fishman, who operates a pas- 
try shop at Wildwood, has opened the 
Tasty Shoppe on Washington Street, 
Cape May. He announces his intention 
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FEED NOTES 














The Creswell (Oregon) Feed & Seed 
Co. has been sold to the Springfield Mill 
& Grain Co. 

The Willada Farmers’ Warehouse Co., 
operating grain elevators and warehouses 
at Lancaster, Wash. is composed of 
John Lautenschlager, Henry Schnidmill- 
er and R. F. Jenkins. 

A feed roller mill near Govan, Wash., 
valued at $500, was burned recently. 

The Washington Co-operative Egg and 
Poultry Association has opened two de- 
pots, at Vashon Island and Issaquah, 
Wash. 

Joseph Holcomb and C. E. and Dewey 
L. Davisson are operating as the Cam- 
bridge (Idaho) Grain & Feed Co. 

The organization of a company to in- 
stall and operate a feed mill was per- 
fected at Colorado, Texas, last week. 
Directors of the new company, which 
will be co-operative, are C, C. Thomp- 
son, Fred Brown, U. D. Wulfjen, O. F. 
Jones and W. E. Reid. Capacity of the 
plant will be approximately 50,000 lbs 
mixed feeds per day. 

B. D. Eddie, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Superior Feed Mills, 
Oklahoma City, has announced that his 
company will build a $100,000 plant with- 
in a few months, with a storage space of 
100,000 bus. The new unit will manu- 
facture dairy and poultry feeds, while 
the present one will be used in manu- 
facturing alfalfa meal and sorghum feed 
products. 

An interest in the Luverne (Iowa) 
Feed Mill has been purchased by J. 
Niemier, and in the future the mill will 
be operated by Larson & Niemier. 

Edwin J. Edwards has resigned his 
position as assistant manager of the Buf- 
falo office of the Cereal By-Products Co. 
to become manager of feed sales for 
the Urbana (Ohio) Milling Co. 

A controlling interest in the Blackie 
Feed Co., Inglewood, Cal., has been pur- 
chased by Frank A. Ewing. 

The Acme Feed & Fuel Co., Mont- 
gomery, Ala., following the purchase of 
the business of the Gay Coal Co., has 
been incorporated, with $20,000 capital, 
by O. E. Moeno, H. C. James and O. K. 
Hogan. 

The headquarters of the Western Sup- 
ply Co., feed manufacturers, have been 
moved from Tomah to Sparta, Wis., in 
order to secure better shipping facilities. 

The plant and elevator of the Cook- 
Bahlau Feed Mfg. Co., Pine Bluff, Ark., 
recently was burned, with a loss of $150,- 


Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Betta Feed Mills, Jackson, 
Miss., with a capital stock of $25,000. 

A $5,000 wholesale warehouse is being 


built by the Farmers’ Feed & Supply Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

The Valley Products Co., Las Cruces, 
N. M., has installed new equipment for 
the manufacture of a full line of dairy 
and poultry feeds. 

The Wasco (Cal.) Creamery & Con- 
struction Co. plans to erect a feed mill. 

A hammer mill feed grinder has been 
installed at the mills of the Scientific 
Milling Co., Marion, Ind. 

White Bros., grain, hay and feeds, 
Scotts, Mich., recently installed a Fair- 
banks-Morse heavy duty scale. 

The general stores of R. J. Barnett 
and S. E. Twigg, at Sandy Ridge, Pa., 
were recently burned, with a loss of 
$25,000. They retailed flour, feed, etc. 

The last of the Blair County Co-opera- 
tive Association stores has disappeared 
with the closing of the one at Bellwood, 
Pa., as the result of an action brought 
by wholesale merchants of Altoona, Pa., 
to recover $2,500. A few years ago, 
some 12 co-operative stores were operat- 
ing in the county. 

The feed mill at Rossville, Iowa, op- 
erated by Vinton Leas, was burned re- 
cently. 

The plant of the Alta (Iowa) Roller 
Milling Co. has been sold to a co-opera- 
tive creamery association. The original 
mill was built in 1879, and rebuilt after 
a fire in 1891. The manufacture of flour 
was given up several years ago, and only 
feed has been ground since then. 

W. H. Brock & Co., Lexington, Ky., 
have sold their interest in the Martin- 
Hodgkin Co., Lexington, to G. M. Rich- 
ards and E. G, Garrett. W. H. Brock 
& Co. will continue to operate the feed 
business of the old company. 

The Nashua (N. H.) Grocers, Inc., has 
been organized by local retailers there 
for co-operative buying and selling. The 
capital stock is $5,000. 

The retail store of the Wertz Seed 
Co., 314 Fourth Street, Sioux City, Iowa, 
has been purchased by George C. Per- 
kins. The only retail business conducted 
by the company will be from its ware- 
house at 1510 Dace Street. 

The Scofield Feed & Seed Co. has pur- 
chased a: building at 924 South Main 
Street, Council Bluffs, Iowa, which will 
be occupied in the expansion of its feed 
manufacturing business. 

The Worthington (Minn.) Seed Co., 
which handles flour, feed, etc., will erect 
a sheet metal warehouse, 50x100. 

The Bicknell Corporation will erect an 
alfalfa meal mill at Shelton, Neb., on 
property purchased from the Shelton 

rum 

The Samuel N. Baum feed warehouse 
at Pittsville, Wis., burned recently. 


of opening another store at Harrisburg, 
Pa 


The Camillo Bakery, 95 River Street, 
Hoboken, with $25,000 capital stock, has 
been incorporated by Camillo and Fil- 
ippe Sgroi, and Jay M. Levenson. 


North Dakota 

O. H. Sehnart has purchased the EHen- 

dale (N, D.) Home Bakery. 
Ohio 

The People’s System Bakery, Canton, 
has gone out of business. 

The New System Bakery, Woodsfield, 
operated by Clyde Baker, has gone out 
of business. 

The Bartlett Italian Bakery, Cleve- 
land, has been incorporated, with a cap- 
ital of 50 shares of no par value stock, 
to operate a general bakery, by Frank 
Slisci, S. M. Lopriste and D. J. Lom- 
bardo. 

Oklahoma 

E. M. Decker is now proprietor of the 
Minco (Okla.) Bakery. 

The Peerless Bakery, Yale, under the 
management of R. H. Smith & Son, will 
be moved into larger quarters. 


Oregon 

Floyd Wilson has taken over the Acme 
Bakery, Forest Grove, from Emil 
Schrader. 

John Buckwald will open the Home 
Bakery in the Huggins Building, Hood 
River. 

C. T. Shroeder & Son, Florence, have 
sold their bakery and will move to 
Burns. 

Pennsylvania 

Morris Sacks, of Stamford, Conn., has 
purchased the New York Bakery and 
the D’Amoreaux Bakery, East Strouds- 
burg. 

The Consumers’ Bread Co. has com- 
menced business on West Ninth Street, 
Erie, in the plant formerly occupied by 
the defunct Erie Baking Co. 

The Mama Cookie Co., with head- 
quarters in Chicago, has leased the one- 
story building at 224-26 Shedaker Street, 
Germantown, and will equip it for bak- 
ery purposes. 

Ira S. Painter, operating as the Peo- 
ple’s Baking Co., York, has filed a vol- 
untary petition in bankruptcy. 

Our Own. Baking Co., owned by 
Charles Hock, 1129 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, Northside, Pittsburgh, has filed a 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy, listing 
assets as $7,415 and liabilities as $5,238. 

The plant of the Schmidt Baking Co., 
Coatesville, which recently was enlarged 
at a cost of $50,000, has been reopened. 

George W. Griener, formerly a part- 
ner in the Indiana (Pa.) Baking Co., 
has purchased the. entire ownership of 
the company and changed the name to 
the Griener Baking Co. Mr. Griener 
plans to increase the capacity of the 
plant. 

Lester G. Kissinger has withdrawn 
from partnership with Alfred T. Kissing- 
er, and in the future the Colonial Bake 
Shop, 148 North Tenth Street, Reading, 
will be operated under the same name 
by the latter. 

Charles S. Goodman, of the Bricker 
Baking Co., Lancaster, president of the 
National Bakery Sales Promotion Asso- 
ciation, was the speaker at a luncheon 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ As- 
sociation held recently at Sudbury, Pa. 

The P. S. Long Baking Co., Lebanon, 
has installed a No. 2 Day Thorobred 
molder. 


South Dakota 


Ralph P. Mallory has purchased the 
Centerville (S. D.) Bakery from C. J. 
Eisen. 

The Federal Bake Shops, Watertown, 
will be remodeled and new equipment 
installed. 

Tennessee 

The Roberts Bakery, 1212-14 North 
Central Street, Knoxville, is building a 
bakery on the site of its old plant, mean- 
while maintaining production. The new 
plant, with 30,000 loaves daily capacity, 
will be completed in September. 





“You want to know the secret of my 
success? Well, I give the people what 
they want.” 

“Gosh! But isn’t that against the law?” 
—Life. 

* a. 

Most of the embattled farmers who 
marched on Kansas City and Houston 
with pleas for agrarian relief have by 
now returned to their respective law of- 
fices.— Life. 

a * 
VEGETARIAN DINERS 

“T say, waiter, the flowers on the table 
are artificial, aren't they?” 

“Yes, sir. That’s the worst of running 
a vegetarian restaurant—if we use real 
flowers, the customers eat them.”—Wall 
Street Journal. 

* * 
THEY'RE POPULAR AMONG SOME 


Karl Kitchen tells in the New York 
Evening World of two actors who were 
having a conversation in Longacre 
Square, New York. 

“Are you working?” asked the first 
quizzically. “Or is that an Al Smith 
cigar you’re smoking?” 

“Al Smith cigar nothing,” the second 
answered indignantly. “Jake Shubert 
saw me today and said he was putting 
on a new revue and for me to drop 
over.” 

A passer-by who heard them asked of 
a metropolitan friend: 

“What is an Al Smith cigar?” 

“Up from the city streets,” was the 
terse reply.—Kansas City Star. 

- - 
The ship of state needs steady gales 
Of wind to fill its shining sails 
That it may steer past treacherous 
beaches. 
Is that why congressmen make speeches? 
—Baron Ireland, in Life. 
* * 


SONG OF THE BINDER 


Clear and cool in morning, pulsing and 
low and sweet, 

The clattering hum of the binder goes 
over the rippling wheat. 

And I wouldn’t trade my driver’s seat 
for any throne or crown, 

As the proud horses swing along and 
the swaying heads go down. 
(Except when a fool horse kicks at a 
bug and gets his hind foot over 

a tug.) 


I am a son of the Northland plowing 
a golden sea, 

The swan’s path of the Viking, with a 
good ship under me, 

With the clank of steel on steel in my 
ears, and my helmet flecked with 
foam, 

And the sea that was my father’s grave 
cries me a welcome home. 

(But the only salt water I'll ever get in 
is the sweat that trickles down 
my chin.) 


I am the Khan of Tartary, with scythes 
on my chariot wheel, 

And I go roaring down the field and 

the serried foemen reel. 

Reel and sway to the blast of the 
charge, and the arrows fall like 
rain, 

And the windrows lie behind me, the 
windrows of the slain. 

(I wish I could conquer the bumblebee 
that flew up my pants and is 
stinging my knee.) 

—Oklahoma City Daily Oklahoman. 


ee 
AN ADONIS 


Auguste Creamer, my Irish manager 
in early years, was very proud of his 
wife. “Ah, bhoys,” he would say, “she’s 
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lovely. Of course, you only see her on 
the stage dhressed up in clothes, and 
sometimes vile clothes; but if ye could 
see her in the privacy of our chambers! 
Bhoys, she’s a perfect Adonis !”’—From 
the autobiography of George Arliss. 


. * 


Herman Schultz was on his deathbed 
and his faithful wife asked if he had 
ever lied to her during his life. 

“Only once in our entire married life 
have I told you an untruth,” Herman 
replied. 

“You swear it?” she demanded. 

“If I have lied more than once,” Her- 
man replied, “may I turn over in my 
grave.” 

The next day Herman died and his 
grieving wife followed him to the grave 
within a month. Arrived in heaven, she 
asked St. Peter if Herman was there. 

“Yes, he is here,” St. Peter answered. 

“T must see him,” said his faithful wife. 
“T must talk to him.” 

“You can see him, but you can’t talk 
to him,” replied St. Peter. “You see, we 
are using him for an electric fan.”—New 
York Evening World. 

. ” 


SAFE FOR A CENTURY 

District Visitor: “To what do you at- 
tribute your great age?” 

Oldest Inhabitant: “Well, for the first 
70 years of my life there wasn’t no motor 
cars, an’ for the last 30 I’ve been con- 
fined to the house.”—Montreal Gazette. 


* + 


“The best thing for you to do,” said 
the doctor, “is to give up smoking, drink- 
ing anything but water at your meals, 
late hours is 

“Wait,” entreated the patient, “what’s 
the next best thing?”—Answers. 


Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is five cents per word; minimum 
charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 2% 
cents per word; minimum charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








A SPRING WHEAT MILL WITH A 30 
years’ record of successful operation de- 
sires to correspond with a flour salesman 
with a view of making a connection; he 
would also have to handle our general 
line. Address 1654, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





NORTHWESTERN MILL WITH 
established trade has opening for a 
few reliable brokers covering Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Maryland and 
West Virginia. Address 1710, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—NIGHT MILLER FOR 500-BBL 
rye mill; prefer young married man, 
American nationality, interested in a posi- 
tion where there are plenty of chances 
for advancement; rye milling experience 
not necessary if capable wheat miller; 
give previous experience and full history 
in first letter. Address 1713, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS MILLER TO TAKE CHARGE OF 100- 
bbl mill or upwards, or assistant, or sec- 
ond run at fair salary; understand spring 
wheat; experience in modern country 
mills; good qualification; can go any time. 
Address 1712, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


POSITION WANTED BY GRAIN MAN— 
15 years’ steady employment with one of 
largest hard and soft wheat mills in mid- 
dle West; had full charge operating 1,- 
000,000-bu elevator; bought, sold and mer- 
chandised average 3,000,000 bus wheat 
each crop year; best references. Address 
1704-510, care Northwestern Miller, St. 
Louis, Mo. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—HIGH CLASS USED MA- 
chinery, including purifiers, bolters, flour 
packers, bleachers, elevators, etc., all in 
first class condition. Austin Milling Co., 
Austin, Minn. 





FOR SALE—ELECTRICALLY OPERATED 
complete cereal chemist’s laboratory 
equipment, 12-loaf oven, bread mixer, dis- 
pensing, analytical, torsion and Troemner 
scales, grain moisture tester, experimental 
mill, grain scourer, ash furnace, proofing 
cabinet, baker's small tools, pans, etc. 
Address 1693, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


August 8, 1928 


FOR SALE—THREE DOUBLE STANDs 
9x36-in., and five double stands 9x30-in 
late style, Wolf, collar oiling rolls, good 
condition. Write or wire Standard mij 
Supply Co., 502 Waldheim Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








SAVE OVER $100,000 ON THIS SPLENDID 
nearly new plant; 50,000-bu working ele. 
vator; warehouse, three stories, 50x92: 
large capacity mixed feed, with 100-bbj 
flour mill in 50x33 four-story; good office: 
all best construction, concrete and brick. 
costing $168,000; central location, growing 
Oklahoma town 30,000 population; three 
trunk lines; financial institution owner: 
price $63,000; might consider part trade: 
easy terms responsible parties. Address 
547, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


DESTROYS MILL INSECTS 


LEADING INSURANCE COMPANIES. 





Company 


of an assured. 


230 East Ohio Street - 


Selection of Risks 


is essential to the security of an in- 
surance company. 


Selection of an Insurance 


is just as essential to the security 


The “Mitt Murvats” fulfill the 
most rigid requirements. 


Write your insurance company or 
this office for details. 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 





U. S. Branch Assets 





ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 











The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 


Capital Deposited in U. S.... 
Surplus for Protection of Polic 


oe cece eee 02,922,372 
. eee 200,000 
883,109 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
5 and 7 South William St., New York 
424 Insurance Exchange, Chicago 











SITUATIONS WANTED 








BY EXPERIENCED MILLER AS OPERA- 
tive miller in mill 300 bbls up to 1,000 
bbls, or as head miller in smaller mill, or 
as millwright where one is employed 
steadily; have had long experience in 
both. Address Gus Lindgren, Rush City, 
Minn. 





ON ACCOUNT OF MY COMPANY LIQ- 
uidating its 1,200-bbl mill I am out of a 
position; I have been in charge here as 
superintendent for several years, and can 
refer you’ to the manager and board of 
directors regarding my ability as a miller 
and executive; I am more concerned about 
connecting ‘with a sound, progressive com- 
pany than I am about the salary. Ad- 
dress 1695, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


122 So. Sixth Street 





FIDELITY BONDS 


PHELPS-BOHEN COMPANY 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR QUALITY INSURANCE 


MINNEAPOLIS 











